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Honorary Associates 

\t their meeting on 15 April the Council elected five new Hon. 
\ssociates. The Rt. Hon. Lord Macmillan is Chairman of the 
Pilgrim Trust and Chairman of London University; in the latter 
capacity he has been responsible for Dr. Holden’s great building. 
Lord Methuen is a painter of architecture and was one of three 
officers appointed to examine and report upon ancient monuments 
nFrance and Belgium that have survived the war; he has a special 
nterest in preserving the great historical buildings of this country. 
Lord Aberconway is the present President of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society and has taken a great interest in the development 
of landscape gardening. He is a very keen amateur of architecture 
and has served on the London Architecture Bronze Medal Jury. 
Sir Thomas Barlow is Chairman of the Council of Industrial De- 
sign and of the ‘Britain Can Make It’ Exhibition. Mr. Thomas 
Knox-Shaw is Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. As a 
member of the University’s Buildings Syndicate he has been largely 
responsible for University architectural development in and around 
Cambridge. 


Dublin Conference 

The first post-war British Architects’ Conference, to be held in 
Dublin from 11 to 14 June, promises to be very successful. A copy 
ofthe programme, which follows the lines laid down by tradition, 
and a form of application for membership is enclosed as a loose 
nset in this JOURNAL. 

Architects are peculiar in getting and exchanging ideas as much 
ty looking at buildings and discussing them as by listening to 
ipeeches. Therefore in R.I.B.A. Conferences the tours of both 
modern and historical buildings have approximately equal weight 
‘ith the more formal meetings at which papers are presented. The 
‘ocial side also is not unimportant because the personal contacts 
tained at social gatherings are a valuable means of welding to- 
wther the Royal Institute and its Allied Societies. The informal 
iscussions of architectural problems which take place on such 
weasions are of very great—if indirect—value, though they do not 
nake any showing at all in the 1}oURNAL and professional press. 

Members travelling from Great Britain should note that they 
Must possess a valid passport or travel identity card. Also they 
‘hould note that sleeper accommodation is limited and they would 
well advised to notify the Secretary R.I.B.A. in good time if they 
“ish to travel on the Irish Mail which leaves Euston at 8.40 on 
Tuesday night 10 June. They should pay special attention to the 
Notes on Travel on the programme. 





The Annual Report 

As announced in the last JOURNAL this year’s Annual Report has 
been printed separately and is being sent out with the Council’s 
Nomination List on 21 April. This is one of the recommendations 
in connection with the JOURNAL which was approved by the Council 
at the end of 1945. 

This year’s Report reveals the strong swing of Institute affairs 
towards full peacetime activity. War-time problems have now come 
to anend, and there is no report of the Demobilization Committee 
~——a troublesome fence which took a very great deal of negotiation. 
Arrangements have now been made with the Ministry of Education 
and the Ministry of Labour and National Service on deferment of 
military service which should mark the end of a series of troubles of 
a military nature with which the Institute has had to deal during the 
last eight years. 

The R.I.B.A. staff also has changed and grown: Mr. W. R. F. 
Ellis has become Assistant Secretary; Mr. R. E. Enthoven has re- 
placed Mr. E. J. Carter as Librarian; Mr. David Benton has been 
appointed Negotiating Officer, and Mr. Frank Woodward Secre- 
tary of the Architectural Science Board and Technical Assistant 
Editor of the JOURNAL. The growth of the staff indicates the strong 
development of Institute activities; an instance of this has been the 
entertainment of Ministers of the Crown at the Council Lunch 
Club, followed by subsequent speeches by them at Council meetings. 
The committees have been busier than ever before, and it is in- 
dicative of the vital activities of the Institute that so many 
members are willing to give of their time and knowledge to further 
the interests of their fellow members. The vigorous health of the 
Institute is perhaps most apparent to the ordinary member in the 
attendances at general and other meetings. At the beginning of the 
session numbers were modest, but have progressively grown until 
the last three sessional papers completely filled the Henry Jarvis 
Hall, as also did the last lecture of the series on Office Organization, 


R.I.B.A. ‘Membership Pamphlet’ 

The 1947 edition of the R.I.B.A. pamphlet, ‘Membership of the 
R.I.B.A.” has now been published. Copies may be obtained from 
the Secretary, R.I.B.A., price 2s. each exclusive of postage. 

The pamphlet, in addition to containing information regarding 
the Examinations and Membership of the R.I.B.A., contains full 
information regarding architectural training. Maps and schedules 
showing the local distribution of facilities available for archi- 
tectural education in the British Empire are an important feature 
of the pamphlet. 








Exhibition: Timber Research and Building 





How to make the best use of that semi-precious material—timber— 
is the theme of the exhibition which opens at the R.I.B.A. on Tues- 
day 29 April. There can be little doubt that architects now have to 
refashion their ideas on what was once a cheap and abundant 
material. We can no longer use it in any but minimum sections; 
we must specially guard it against decay and beetle attack; we must 
use the most suitable species for different jobs. This exhibition is a 
first-class opportunity to acquire the new ‘slant’ on timber tech- 
nique. A description of it and photographs of some of the exhibits 
are to be found elsewhere in this JOURNAL. 

The exhibition will be officially opened by Mr. H. S. Goodhart- 
Rendel, Past President, on Monday 28 April. In the last JOURNAL 
we wrongly announced that Sir Giles Gilbert Scott was to do this. 
The announcement was ‘premature’, the fault was ours and we 
apologise for it. 

Members should not delay visiting the exhibition, because it 
will be open for a fortnight only, the closing date being 10 May. 
During the whole of the time that the exhibition is open members 
of the staff of the Forest Products Research Laboratory will be 
present, so that members can ask questions and discuss timber 
problems; indeed, they are specially invited to do so. The officers of 
F.P.R.L. who will be in attendance are senior specialists. This ex- 
hibition is an opportunity that should net be missed. 


The Annual Dinner 


A senior member recently was heard to say that of the many 
R.I.B.A. Annual Dinners he had attended, none had been so 
successful as the first post-war dinner on 21 March. To begin with, 
the house staff put in many hours of cleaning and polishing the 
metal and marble work of the halls and staircases, and the dinner 
itself was about as good as could be expected in these austerity days; 
none the less from the time of the reception of the first guests by the 
President and Lady Keay, there was an atmosphere of cheerful 
liveliness. Perhaps one reason for this is that for the first time for 
eight years there was a full meeting of senior members, Hon. 
Fellows and Hon. Associates. 

The R.I.B.A. has a tradition that there shall not be more than 
four speeches at its dinners. The chief guest—in this case the Prime 
Mintster—proposes the toast of the R.I.B.A. and its Allied 
Societies; the President replies. A member then proposes the health 
of the guests and a distinguished guest replies. This year the choice 
of speakers was most happy, and we cannot do better than advise 
members to read the reports of the speeches elsewhere in this 
JOURNAL. 


The Paper Ration and the Journal 


One of the many effects of the fuel shortage has been a recent cut 
in the paper ration for all periodicals. So far as the JOURNAL is con- 
cerned the first effect has been to bring about the abandonment of a 
second number in April because naturally we have to make certain 
that the supply will not run out before the end of the ration period. 
It is hoped to publish this extra number later in the year but that 
must depend on whether the ration is by then restored to its 
former amount. 

Another effect of the recent troubles was that we ran out of 
printed wrappers for sending out the JOURNAL, We fear several 
members got their JOURNAL in not very good improvised wrappers, 
but it was the best that could be done in the circumstances. We hope 
it will not happen again and are doing our best to avoid a repetition. 

On the brighter side is the use of a rather better paper for the 
cover. This, in fact, comes from a small stock of pre-war JOURNAL 
paper which was not sufficiently large to print one whole number, 
but which will provide covers for about a year. This paper is more 
substantial and opaque as well as reproducing the cover picture 
to better advantage. 
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Centenary President of tis: A.A. 
At the General Meetirs of the 
Architectural Association held op 
26 March, it was annou: ced tha 
Mr. Howard Robertson  [F} 
S.A.D.G., Honorary As: ciate of 
the American Institute Archi- 
tects, has been nominai: d Pres. 
dent for the Association’s Centep. 
ary year, starting on 1 Ju 
Mr. Howard Robertso::. who js 
very well known to members, is also 
well known on the coniinent of 
Europe and in America. He has just 
been appointed to the UNO 
Commission which will advise on the building of the ne» U.N.O 
headquarters in New York City, and has recently retursed from 
America. With his partners he has been responsible fo a large 
number of notable buildings; he gave much of his persor.! energy 
to the British Pavilions for the International Exhibitions a‘ Brussels 
and Johannesburg and the New York World Fair. He is also well 
known for his writing, lecturing and broadcasting on architectural 
subjects. Mr. Robertson has been unanimously nominated as 
President of the Architectural Association for the Centenary year 
because of his personality, his distinction as an architect, and his 
outstanding work for its School while Principal from 1920 to 1935 


The Centenary is to be formally celebrated in December next 
The Centenary Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. H. $ 
Goodhart-Rendel [F], a Past President of the Association, is work- 
ing on a programme of functions at which past students and friends 
of the Association will be welcomed. Because the A.A. has al- 
ways maintained close contact with architects abroad, through 
visits of individuals and organized parties, it is expected that a large 
number of delegates from foreign architectural societies will attend 
Delegates are also expected from the Dominions and Colonies: 
these have always sent students to be trained at the school, and at 
the present time over a hundred of them are practising in various 
parts of the Empire. 

The R.I.B.A., as the parent body of the profession and of which 
the A.A. is an Associated Society, has welcomed the forthcoming 
Centenary celebrations and offered the use of its public rooms for 
certain of the functions, an offer which the A.A. Council has 
warmly accepted. 


The Building Exhibition 

As announced in the Review of Construction and Materials else- 
where in the JOURNAL, there is to bea Building Exhibition in Novem- 
ber and December of this year. The revival of this essential feature 
of British building practice will be welcomed by all architects, and 
Mr. H. Greville Montgomery [Hon. A], who has for many years 
been responsible for this exhibition, is to be congratulated on his 
enterprise. We are glad to hear that there has been a ready re- 
sponse from the leading manufacturers in the building industry and 
that the success of the Exhibition is already assured. 


On the Cover 

The cover picture is of the Gymnastic Hall at the University 0! 
Berne (Architect, Alex. Bosshard), a wholly prefabricated building 
which is relevant to Mr. J. H. Forshaw’s Sessional Paper entitled 
‘Housing and the Architect. 


R.1I.B.A. Diary 

MONDAY 28 APRIL 2.30 P.M. Opening of Timber Research and 
Building Exhibition in the Henry Florence Hall. 

MONDAY 5 MAY 6 P.M. Annual General Meeting. 

WEDNESDAY 7 MAY 6 P.M. A.S.B. Lecture. ‘The Use of Aluminium 
Alloys’ by Dr. E. G. West, B.Sc., of the Aluminium Development 
Association. 
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Housing and 
the Architect 


By J. 1. Forshaw, M.C., M.A., 


B.Arc:. (Lvpl.), M.T.P.I. [LF]. 
Chief Architect and Housing 
Cons ‘tant, the Ministry of 
Healt 


Read before the Royal Institute 
of British Architects 

11 March 1947, The President in 
the chair 


‘It is to these( public) authorities alone that we 
can now turn to give England a new and seem- 
ly character: for a new England is inevitably 
growing. It is an England we shall be wise to 
welcome; for the aspect of our land is going 
tochange ... In this new England we shall be 
more of one order, and pride in difference will 
gradually disappear. A man who looks around 
can see these changes taking place, and if he 
is wise he can welcome them and wish for and 
not against their coming.’ 

The theme upon which I have based this 
paper is summed up in these words of the 
late A. R. Powys, architect and critic, in 
an essay he wrote some years before the 
war, entitled The Real England and Hous- 
ing. | believe that his prophecy is turning 
out to be true, and it might be useful to bear 
in mind this quotation when considering 
my paper, Housing and the Architect. 


|. Introduction 


Housing is at present fighting a ‘Battle of 
Standards’, in which the opposing forces 
are quantitative and qualitative. The de- 
mand is at its highest and most insistent at 
the very moment when productive capacity 
isat a delicate stage of convalescence. Short 
supplies of coal and power, the lack of skill- 
ed men and the strain of war-fatigue, com- 
bined with inadequate factories and trans- 
port, together make housing one of the 
greatest civil tasks the country has had to 
face. 

Against this weight of circumstances we 
must depend upon the collective energies of 
the profession and of the building industry 
‘0 provide not only shelter, but to maintain 
practical and improved esthetic values. The 
‘risis must have a ‘whole’ solution. It is by 
4 national approach that we can hope for 
quantity and consistency; and it is by whole- 
hearted professional co-operation that we 
shall create and maintain the highest stan- 
dards in construction and design. This ques- 
lion of standards is all-important, for if we 
only succeed in solving the problem of quan- 
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Park Village East: Regents Park. John Nash 1752-1835. From Metropolitan Improvements: 
Shepherd and Elmes 1827. Nash’s early provincial work included many small country houses and 
cottages, notably Blaise Hamlet near Bristol. In the layout and planting Nash was influenced by 
his association with Humphrey Repton and his sons 


tity at the expense of quality, the fault will 
never be forgiven; nor will the profession be 
willing to forgive itself. 

The need is for individual family homes, 
and it is the Government’s duty to adopt 
the course that will make the best use of a 
limited labour force and utilize to the great- 
est advantage the materials that are avail- 
able. It must be remembered that housing 
is only one of a number of urgent demands, 
and because of this, its claims are trimmed 
and curtailed to ensure that the require- 
ments of other essential services in trade 
and industry shall be fulfilled. Often an in- 
terruption in the flow of primary materials 
from overseas has necessitated immediate 
changes; not only are we now confronted 
with reduced imports due to the small stocks 
held abroad or the limitations put on those 
stocks by the exporting countries, but there 
is also the difficulty of reduced shipping 
tonnage. 

On the materials and labour side, the 
problem is to maintain the balance between 
conflicting demands and to ensure that 
necessary adjustments are applied promptly. 
In these circumstances, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain a steadily flowing distribu- 
tion without adequate pool reserves. The 
task calls for energy and also the assessment 
of relative values, weighing the advantage 
of substitution against the disadvantage of 
departing from specification, of holding to 
the cost basis yet maintaining an accommo- 
dation standard, and at the same time en- 
couraging any development which might 
increase output. It is necessary to give this 
picture by way of explanation because we 
shall have regrets about what has happened, 
is happening and will happen, before we can 
feel that reasonably high standards obtain. 


II. New Constructions 


Historically, the modern housing problem 
dates from the Industrial Revolution. For 
over a century it has steadily accumulated 
and no concerted effort was made to solve 


it until the years following the first world 
war. At that time, the incentive to experi- 
ment in the development of a standardized 
construction showed itself in many attempts 
to combine economy with rapid erection. 
This tendency towards new forms of con- 
struction was dictated more by lack of 
materials than any clear desire to assist a 
forward trend in design, and much indiffer- 
ent pioneer work was done before any really 
progressive stage was reached. The subse- 
quent phase of this movement was not 
strong in English practice. It began here 
somewhat later and was distinct from the 
period immediately following 1918. These 
two phases—the first dictated by post-war 
shortages and the second by a conscious 
desire for cultural advance—were, however, 
not entirely unconnected, and the Building 
Research Station and the Architectural 
Schools were together the link and the meet- 
ing ground for exploration. 

During this period, many and varied ex- 
periments were made in the use of new 
materials and by the introduction of new 
processes. Concrete block and panel con- 
struction, and the steel-panel and steel- 
framed houses appeared; several types were 
adopted and brought into limited use by 
certain private firms and local authorities. 
A number of these were the prototypes of 
systems and methods used in a more ex- 
tended way today; and it is to our disadvan- 
tage that the results of this early work were 
gradually shelved. if not abruptly discarded, 
after some initial success. 

Had there been more official encourage- 
ment, more patience and more faith then, in 
the ultimate value of these new forms of 
construction, we should be finding the task 
of national housing today capable of a 
speedier fulfilment. Whereas the increasing 
tempo of improvement in the production 
of traditional materials after 1923 made 
possible a new lease of life for old methods 
and practices, the urge for experiment 
waned and the few good examples dis- 
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A small tenement block of four flats sponsored 
by the Prince Consort and built at the Great 
Exhibition 1851. Similar blocks were built later 
elsewhere, of which one still stands in Kenn- 
ington Park. The ‘Hungry Forties’ was a period 
of shortages with conditions not unlike the 
present; the growth of towns and industries 
drew public attention to the need for better and 
more houses. Note the accommodation of that 
time and the refuse chute which is still unsolved 
today 


appeared, during the greatest activity in 
house building of all time. It is true that 
three million houses were built in traditional 
materials, but design and quality in build- 
ing, with notable exceptions, was anything 
but traditional. The solid and substantial 
building of the Victorian and Edwardian 
periods was replaced by the flimsy work of 
the mushroom contractors, who completely 
misunderstood the potentialities inherent in 
the more economic forms of construction 
and design. 


III. Early Developments 


The two important practical advances of 
those years were, firstly, the enormous quan- 
tities of houses erected by private enter- 
prise, and, secondly, the slow but steadily 
growing influence of local authority hous- 
ing; that is to say, of official architecture in 
the domestic field. 

Design in  private-enterprise housing 
showed a distinct lack in appreciation of the 
cultural importance of what it was doing. A 
few firms employed architects but, generally 
speaking, as soon as a house type had been 
worked out, it was repeated times without 
number ‘throughout an entire estate, irre- 
spective of aspect, iayout or its suitability 
for repetition. On the other hand, some 
firms, seized with the importance of intro- 
ducing variety, utilized different types, ring- 
ing the changes on each of them with 
coloured tiles, ‘half-timbering’, cement fac- 
ing and a dozen other tricks. Of variety 
there was plenty but of unity, there was 
almost none. 

The local authorities fell nearly as deeply 
into trouble. In many of their schemes, per- 
haps where an authority considered that an 
architect was merely an extra expense, they 
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accepted one safe and possibly well-design- 
ed house, to perpetrate in their layouts 
nearly every mistake of their more prolific 
rivals, who required a quick return and thus 
built for sale and not for letting. A few en- 
lightened public authorities, however, em- 
ployed good architectural staffs, led by an 
architect, whose responsibility as a chief 
officer lay directly with his employers. In 
these cases, important new developments 
were made in quality and amenity, although 
it did not always follow that architecture 
was artistically furthered. 

During these twenty years, the progress- 
ive influences in the art of architecture, 
though weak in this country, had been 
growing and spreading elsewhere in the civi- 
lized world. In all seriousness, I would say 
that the result of that continuous forward 
movement during those inter-war years has 
been of greater significance to architectural 
development than any change of direction 
since the Renaissance. It has been said this 
is merely a flash-in-the-pan and that, like 
the Art Nouveau, it will die as a fashion 
dies, as suddenly as it is born. I do not think 
that anyone can now deny that it is still very 
much alive, that it shows no signs of dying 
and that it is a permanent and developing 
influence. 

Why is it that so many are prejudiced to 
the point of refusing consideration, much 
less discussion? Is it a fault of training or of 
outlook? Is it a conceit in one’s own skill 
and ability to work only in certain materials 
and by certain methods? It was, I think, Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, who, when asked his 
opinion of steel furniture, replied with a 
twinkle, ‘I have no opinion but it just isn’t 
furniture’. We are not surprised, perhaps, 
with this reply from the great Lutyens, be- 
cause we know how well he had mastered 
the subject of materials: and this view is 
akin to the action of the craftsman who 
refuses to use artificial stone. 

It must be a matter of regret, however, 
that the new techniques and materials have 
not benefited more in demonstration by the 
employment of skilled and experienced de- 
signers. It may well be that the limited re- 
sults so far attained have been due, in a 
large degree, to the lack of support given to 
these ventures by the profession as a whole: 
consequently, contractors and manufac- 
turers have promoted schemes, often with- 
out any authentic architectural direction. 


1V. Comprehensive Treatment 


In this exacting period our housing problem 
demands comprehensive treatment; the 
study of many imponderables are involved. 
Tonight, we are concerned with architec- 
tural considerations. Type, size and quality 
are of controlling importance, but they must 
also be weighed with the serious questions 
of finance, materials and manpower when 
the Minister formulates his building pro- 
gramme. 

The decision as to numbers and types of 
accommodation is the urgent and vital 
matter for the local authority, when the 
programme is approved for execution. It is 
at that stage, when the architect is given his 
commission, that the principal responsibi- 
lity devolves upon him through his client— 





The Atholl house; an early prefabric 


1 ited steel 
house, first made after the 1914-18 war. This 
pair is on the L.C.C. Watling Esta... Bomb 


damage in 1940 revealed that the construction 
was in very good condition, the steel s!:cets and 
bitumastic paint showing practically no signs of 
deterioration 


the local housing committee—and it is that 
committee which he must advise and in- 
fluence, in order to produce well-planned 
accommodation and, what is equally im- 
portant, good architecture. I think it is de- 
sirable for me to refer briefly to the Minis- 
try’s interest in the maintenance of a good 
standard in architectural design and of the 
desire to encourage local authorities to 
seek the best architectural advice in all 
building activities. In this connection, archi- 
tects will be interested and encouraged by 
the Minister’s words, when he addressed the 
Council of the Royal Institute recently*. 
To stimulate the interest of the public and 
of housing committees in particular, the 
Minister intends to recognize the merit of 
individual schemes by the annual award of 
Housing Medals to the local authority and 
to the architect concerned. It is suggested 
that competitions should be organized by 
the Royal Institute, on behalf of the Minis- 
try of Health, through a small representa- 
tive committee of architects and lay mem- 
bers. The scheme would give prominence 
to the importance the Minister attaches to 
good design and would also encourage 
authorities to emulate the best schemes, 
thereby creating a tendency towards general 
improvement. The educational value also 
would be considerable, more particularly 
perhaps for children living on the estate. 


V. Standards of Accommodation 


The internal amenity of the subsidized 
dwelling is governed by the officially 
authorized minimum standards of accom- 
modation, and the Housing Manual, 1944, 
was issued, in order to ensure a reasonable 
and not too rigid interpretation of the 
Ministry’s requirements. Housing authori- 
ties have been able, therefore, to see how 
these standards could be applied in typical 
cases and adapted, as necessary, to their 
own varied problems. The effect of this upon 
new housing plans for the future has been 
to show a definite improvement, particu- 
larly a better arrangement of the accommo- 
dation. It is equally certain that the new 
standards, of the more generous kind now 
being adopted, cannot be incorporated into 
the small house economically, without the 
* R.LB.A. Journal, March 1947 
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metricil plan with excessive roads and frontages. Top 
right: Paxton’s Crystal Palace, an early example of pre- 
fabrication. Bottom right: The Old Oak Farm Estate, 
Dudley. showing the principles of ‘the Reilly Plan’ applied 
to new housing. Architects, Sir Charles Reilly [F] and 
D. L. Bridgwater [F] 





benefit of skilled advice. For this reason 
alone, apart from the need for better design 
and more attractive layouts, local authori- 
ties must rely to an increasing extent upon 
the services of the fully qualified architect. 

Nevertheless, there is a danger that, 
under pressure of much work, a manual 
may itself bring about a static condition in 
thought—a more serious fault than mere 
repetition in action—particularly in the ap- 
proach to questions affecting plan arrange- 
ment and layout. I believe that the plan 
unit can be highly standardized, if its assem- 
bly or disposition can be conveniently 
changed to give variety in height and 
length, but that the layout, at the same 
time, should permit the greatest flexibility. 
The need for variety generally, and for 
larger houses in particular, especially in the 
areas of reconstruction, will necessitate a 
modern version of the three-storey terrace 
house. Interesting plans have already 
appeared, and the need for garages gives 
further opportunity for the development of 
new variations. Old people require separate 
and special accommodation; new types of 
house plans have been approved by several 
authorities and their trial within the new 
communities will be watched with interest. 
Accommodation for single people, with 
common feeding and washing facilities, 
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Above: the village of Woodlands. A good early example 
of opea planning by the late Percy Houston in 1907. 
‘Target for To-night’, an unsatisfactory geo- 
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also provides an opportunity for demon- 
stration. 

I do not propose to deal in any detail 
with points of internal planning or equip- 
ment; that field has been adequately cov- 
ered in Mr. Edward Armstrong’s recent 
paper. I feel, however, that some general 
observations regarding flats are desirable. 
We shall all agree that modern conditions 
will necessitate an increasing provision of 
flats, largely owing to the increasing em- 
ployment of married women in office and 
factory, and the professions. 

For 50 years the flat has been established 
in this country, but its development has 
been relatively slow. With few exceptions, 
flat-building by municipal authorities be- 
tween the wars has been a development 
largely of expediency—rebuilding on old 
sites rather than reforming on new sites— 
re-establishing rather than re-creating. In 
town and city the block of flats is an im- 
portant feature of the architectural scene, 
and its urban character is more easily 
assimilated than that of any other domestic 
building. Its further development—or that 
of its substitute, the maisonnette—requires a 
greater measure of co-ordination with its 
surroundings and in the actual layout; we 
must consider also how far we can go to- 
wards frank recognition of the logical repe- 
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tition of storeys and how the elevations can 
be successfully composed. 

It is true to say that we owe both terrace 
and flat to the necessity for observing 
economy in land and materials. It is the 
manner in which this economic restriction 
was overcome in the past, which has given 
us the architectural beauties of terrace de- 
sign, which are now so much studied and 
admired. Force of circumstances is evolving 
for us, in just the same way, a form which 
may remain for many years the architec- 
turally satisfying solution of an urban 
domestic design—the vertical or super-im- 
posed terrace—in other words, the maison- 
nette block. Flat-dwellings or maisonnettes 
are, in my opinion, likely to become still 
more popular. The maisonnette has distinct 
advantages, both psychological and prac- 
tical, and will, I think, displace the balcony 
access flat. Some particularly interesting 
solutions to the problem of flat and maison- 
nette design have already been found, mainly 
by the more adventurous, and these deserve 
sympathetic study in view of the great 
amount of work that has not yet reached 
the drawing board. 

A different problem, however, is posed 
by the country flat, for here is a new de- 
parture and one which has little, if any, 
precedent. The main argument in favour of 
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building flats or maisonnettes in the country- 
side is social rather than economic. It is, 
of course, reasonable to suppose that the 
need to increase the size of small towns, 
and at the same time to limit their surface 
expansion, may lead to a definite demand 
for this type of accommodation. There may 
also be a case for building hostels in flat 
form, where it is necessary to cater for a 
congregation of young workers; the com- 
munity aspect would then enter largely into 
the proposal and something of the youth 
settlement could be achieved, especially 
where a new industry, requiring many 
young workers, is established. In such cases, 
the amount of space released by the site 
planning of higher buildings would be of 
the greatest value for recreational purposes. 
High domestic buildings would present no 
greater problem than that of the industrial 
plant and works, designed and sited to fit 
in with the landscape, and the extent to 
which the architect could afford to indulge 
in contrast, would be governed by his 
ability to compose and group his man- 
made shapes against the natural surround- 
ings. 

VI. Landscape Considerations 

To view some landscapes from the air is to 
be convinced that acres have been mutilated 
with meaningless plan-shapes; valley scen- 
ery especially has been ruined by semi- 
detached dwellings ‘looking like so many 
railway sidings’. Even the so-called bye-law 
town, with its uniform rows of cottages and 
grid plan, is compact in form and is by com- 
parison more shapely, despite the usual 
smoke and absence of planting; and does 
not, except by recent growth, reach out to 
the country along the radial roads. I think 
there is general agreement amongst archi- 
tects that our housing estates are ‘over- 
roaded’, with the result that large stretches 
of beautiful countryside have been trans- 
formed into patterns of uniform road 
widths. This lack of appreciation in the 
early stages of development leaves us with 
characterless estates, having no sympathy 
with the local surroundings. Landscape 
amenity cannot be dealt with by a later 
artificial substitution, applied as decoration. 
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Land put back to agriculture or woodland 
responds to restoration rapidly, but man- 
made disfigurement remains. The Irishman 
might well have asked, ‘Sure, why not 
build the towns in the country?’ We have, 
in fact, done so, taking the technique of the 
bye-law town into the country, repeating 
all the construction and all the detail, wid- 
ening traffic roads, building up the front- 
ages of each site until a fortuitous shopping 
centre has been established. Behind and on 
each flank, the speculators have developed 
the land lying between the radial roads; and 
the ‘web’ has been completed by a series 
of local ring roads, all serving as estate and 
traffic roads. 

The lack of planning control has been 
mainly responsible for this; but the worst 
feature has been the complete disregard for 
esthetic considerations, in the establish- 
ment of a road system, suited only to the 
busy and heavier traffic of the market town. 
I suggest that we retain the generous dimen- 
sions but reduce the carriage-widths and 
lighten the construction. The architectural 
street and the formal avenue are essential 
in the heart of the development; but the in- 
formal lane, the quiet way, is of equal im- 
portance in the residential unit. Large pri- 
vate gardens might well be less valuable in 
the long run, both sociologically and eco- 
nomically, than publicly maintained open 
spaces; while front gardens should be 
merged into the grass verge, with the shal- 
low curb defining the layout in gentle 
curves. Insensitive planning on many 
estates has, in fact, only resulted in trans- 
forming rural lanes into suburban high- 
ways. 

As architects, we realize the scope and 
opportunity presented. During the period 
of acute demand for maximum accom- 
modation, however, little actual progress 
can be made. Nevertheless, it is important 
that definite proposals shall be formulated 
now, if we are to improve fundamentally 
the architectural character of municipal 
housing estates, and to include houses and 
other facilities for all income groups. This 
can only be achieved by inducing people of 
every walk of life to live in the new com- 
munities and share new privileges and new 





Steel houses, designed by Joseph [ .aberton 


[F], of sheet steel in panels, devised to « nodule, 
Intended for factory production, the Jesign is 
in the direct line started by Paxton 

responsibilities. Some schemes alrea:iy show 
a limited tendency in this direction. and in 
these cases areas are being set apari for the 


higher income groups; we must be careful 
not to encourage the reservation of too 
large areas and thereby permit over-segre- 
gation, and also perpetuate the old mistake 
of isolating a one-income colony. 

VII. Site and Layout 

It will be realized that this conception in- 
volves a quite different approach from that 
of merely setting down so many uniform 
houses, in a tiresome regularity of fixed 
frontages. The programme must be less re- 
stricted, if the architect is to take advantage 
of all possibilities of the site. It is necessary 
to create a character as distinctive and as 
compact in general form as that of our best 
residential and market towns, avoiding the 
pitfalls of low density and securing, at the 
same time, a fresh and modern treatment. 

In the urgent need for houses, we have, | 
think, overlooked to a large extent the 
requirements of good siting. It is a fault of 
old standing and must be rectified as soon 
as possible. Even in recent research we have 
tended to design experiments and proto- 
types for the level site. The lack of alterna- 
tive suggestion has meant that we have, in 
the main, repeated the pre-war chain of 
semi-detached dwellings on valley, plain 
and hillside and, unfortunately, this out- 
moded concept too often appears in current 
schemes. It is possible, as we have seen, to 
adapt the level layout to the undulating sur- 
face but, by so doing, a real opportunity 1s 
lost. 

Paper plans, on the most contemporary 
lines, can fall into just as much error as did 
the symmetrical layouts of the past. We 
require to study our sites with the greatest 
care, to examine the topography and to 
seek a solution which meets the require- 
ments of public health, safeguards the land- 
scape, and withal produces architecture o! 
character. 

This is an essential in large-scale pianning 
involving three-dimensional design, {or 
which we must all strive. The fullest use 
must be made of the natural slopes and 
levels of the site, not only to secure a more 
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Wartime housing at Willaston, Cheshire. Architect: A. W. Kenyon [F]. A solution of the problem 
of adding to an existing village which retains the balance of the village, brings the new work into a 
compact whole, yet is sufficiently near the old village centre. The sweep of the new layout embraces 
the existing church, round a circle of parkland. Contrast with the ‘ribbon’ in the top right corner. 


compact and urban character in recon- 
struction schemes but to ensure the reserva- 
tion of parts of the more level areas for 
appropriate larger buildings and, if neces- 
sary, for factory-made dwellings which can 
be more easily adapted to them. Often in 
the past the matter of road-access has 
determined the location and the programme 
of building; but this aspect must not be the 
tuling consideration in the vital question of 
siting 

Moreover, although we are halting the 
growth and arresting the sprawl on the 
fringes of our larger towns and cities, there 
is a danger that a new group of houses, 
appended to the smaller towns and villages, 
might have harmful results unless handled 
with care. In agricultural districts especi- 
ally, the siting and location of the small 
isolated group presents an interesting but 
even more difficult problem, and we should 
aim to achieve, in modern terms, some- 
thing in the character of the very small 
village or hamlet. 

_In dealing with the sloping site or wooded 
hillside, we shall be moved to emulate the 
interesting groupings and rhythm of some 
Swiss and Scandinavian schemes. But how- 
ever much new work is influenced by the 
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practice of continental and American archi- 
tects, let us make sure that our studies 
render an English version. 

I believe the outstanding schemes of the 
inter-war years to be those in which the 
architect had been given the greatest free- 
dom as to site planning and general treat- 
ment. This pre-supposes the authority’s 
readiness to recognize the architects’ special 
functions and it is invariably true that 
where a site has been studied architectur- 
ally in the initial stages, unfettered by re- 
strictions, the results have been notable and 
effective. By this method only is it possible 
for the architect to develop his scheme with 
confidence. These observations apply equ- 
ally to the architect’s office of a local 
authority. Some official schemes still suffer 
from uninspired approach in design and 
layout; others, however, while good in 
general design, fail because of limitations 
due to pre-determined site-planning. On 
the other hand, where the organization of 
the official office is properly balanced and 
work proceeds in teams or groups, the 
practice is comparable with that of the 
private office. A high degree of study is 
best secured, producing first-class work and 
marked individuality in each scheme. 





—_ tet le 





VIII. New Circumstances 

I have referred to some deficiencies in our 
housing provisions which have resulted in 
stereotyped development; and it is clear 
that legislation must be so framed in future 
as to assist the architect to design fine 
schemes of architectural quality, as well as 
the detailed accommodation. The two 
fundamental changes in circumstances 
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governing national housing, which have oc- 
curred since 1939, are (i) the priority given 
to the local authorities as the major clients 
in housing projects, and (ii) the acceptance 
of national planning as proposed under the 
new Bill. All future housing schemes will 
therefore cease to be worked out in an 
isolated and piecemeal fashion, but will 
necessarily be part of larger considerations, 
within the development of a master-plan. 
These comprehensive schemes are essential 
if all aspects of site accommodation are to 
be properly satisfied; but each housing 
authority will still be required to satisfy the 
Ministry as to the cost and general pro- 
visions of their schemes. 

Under new conditions of this kind, archi- 
tectural and civic planning must greatly 
benefit. We may draw comparison from 
London’s famous estates of the past, which 
illustrate so well the advantages (although 
admittedly these estates were developed for 
the wealthier classes) of undertaking estate 
development comprehensively, including 
considerations of amenity and maintenance. 
In all these cases, the populations and areas 
involved were small compared with present 
experience, but the principle holds good and 
the client of today is equally powerful and 
certainly more enduring. 

At the Ministry we are considering new 
plan arrangements for all dwellings, and 
particular attention is being paid to layout. 
The Minister is in no way content with 
the limited range of houses and flats per- 
mitted today, but new legislation will be 
necessary before further improvements can 
be effected. A new manual, or revised sup- 
plement, will be issued as soon as final de- 
cisions have been made; meanwhile the 
technical press will, I am sure, continue to 
keep minds active, illustrating the fresh 
and promising schemes as they become 
available. 

That is the position at present, and it is 
also a forecast for the immediate future, but 
I am thinking tonight about more funda- 
mental revisions—about a change of direc- 
tion. You may ask what is the change? I 
suggest it lies in two developments of equal 
importance: the provision of modern rural 
housing for a resuscitated agriculture, and 
the building of new towns—the former 
materializing steadily and quietly; the latter 
holding, by its novel appeal, the forefront 
of public opinion. 

A future historian may describe these 
developments as the most significant factors 
in, the ‘social renewal’ of our age. During 
two centuries the nation has seen towns ex- 
panding rapidly and a steady drift from the 
countryside; in the next century the move- 
ment will be reversed. If we are to become 
more self-supporting, and if agriculture is 
again to be a national industry of first im- 
portance, we can expect to see this redistri- 
bution of population taking place relatively 
soon. 

I would stress the importance of building 
complete new towns, and particularly, be- 
cause they will promote and advance the 
latest developments in housing practice and 
management. The corporations must seek 
not only new arrangements of accommo- 
dation, but they must also encourage new 
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surface patterns in the layout. Here, then, 
is the opportunity to provide modern de- 
monstration towns—the occasion and the 
focus, in which to recreate the English 
home. Architects must see to it that new 
and fresh-minded layouts provide the finest 
setting for homes equipped with modern 
appliances and built under smokeless skies, 
with frontages to gardens and orchards and 
accessible from planted avenues and foot- 
paths. It is recorded that Vanbrugh, during 
the building of Blenheim, advised the great 
duke ‘to send for a landscape painter’ to 
lay out the vast gardens and park—the re- 
sult is obvious to all. 

If, as Professor Holford has said, the 
corporation is to replace tne great landlord 
of the past and thereby become the new 
patron, the architect and his colleagues will 
be in a fortunate position, and we may hope 
to see new towns and new architecture, 
standing in a landscape bearing no evidence 
of sudden and thoughtless assault, but re- 
vealing a sensitive modelling by careful 
grouping and siting. 

The scope of the opportunity is infinitely 
greater than the building of a new dormi- 
tory suburb, or the reconstruction of a 
devastated area. The educational value of 
the scheme, during building and in ma- 
turity, will be immense. The first real oppor- 
tunity will here occur for the employment 
of new constructions in housing on a coura- 
geous scale. I say this because, during the 
present urgent need for housing, major 
operations by a first-class building organiza- 
tion will be necessary, if the proposals for 
housing the over-spill of congested areas 
are to be attained in a reasonable degree 
and in a sufficiently quick time. So acute is 
the position that if the new towns are to 
help in rehousing people as well as fulfilling 
their primary function it will be necessary, 
in my opinion, to gain time, by the employ- 
ment of new methods in construction and 
by making the greatest use of developments 
in factory-made constructions. 


1X. Transition and the Future 


Few architects can expect a return to the 
normality of customs and methods as we 
knew them before 1939; indeed, the prac- 
tice of architecture in the future may em- 
brace an altogether wider horizon, involv- 
ing the closest collaboration with engineer, 
surveyor and landscape architect. For some 
time to come, I doubt whether we can hope 
to have Portland stone or special brick- 
work, except perhaps in certain civic groups. 
Yet we must build and reconstruct. Before 
the war, New York—with all its wealth— 
was failing, not only because it was over- 
built, but also because it was oversubstan- 
tially built for its rapidly-changing life and 
ever-advancing progress. That is something 
we shall have to guard against in our re- 
building; and I think we shall have lighter 
and perhaps taller structures in order to 
meet the special needs of the time and to 
ensure quicker building and consequently 
quicker all-round recovery. But, in the work 
of collaboration, the finalizing of the plan- 
shape and of the silhouette must be the 
duty of the architect; and we shall, I trust, 
see this principle adhered to in future. 


It is no new thought to mentic : that 
architects, as a body, have not been “ord. 
ed the opportunities which their ning 


and experience justified, in many of the 


problems of reconstruction. It is tri: that 
the architect-planner has been pre ‘iinent 
in the preparation of schemes for ‘econ- 
struction, but the wider service ad ex. 
perience of the profession, namely, ‘iat of 
the designers and modellers of archi. cture, 
have‘not been utilized adequately. + or in- 
stance, I sometimes feel that the co opera- 
tion of the whole building industry might 
have been secured in the design and +: oduc- 
tion of national houses, approved an. spon- 
sored by the Royal Institute—a task which 


might have been co-ordinated through a 
representative committee of the Industry, 
the Institute, and its Allied Societies. 


The story of the ten years heralied by 
our ‘finest hour’ and reaching in 1°50 the 
middle of the twentieth century, wil! be an 


epic of effort and endurance, not only in 
war but through a period of recovery in 
lean and anxious years. Vastly different 
and more swiftly moving is the scene today, 
than in the period from Waterloo to the 
passing of the Reform Bill, yet there are 
many similarities. Great changes were tak- 
ing place then—improved highways, the 
coming of railways, the development of 
steamship, ports and harbours, and conse- 
quent advances in markets, trade and in- 
dustry. Today, new motorways are planned, 
freight and passenger air services greatly 
extended, and atomic energy has yet to re- 
veal its potentialities for good. We can be 
sure that great changes in the direction of 
world affairs will be brought about and our 
lives, work and leisure must be greatly in- 
fluenced. 

The period of transition may be pro- 
longed unduly, the setback which the coun- 
try has experienced recently must have 
serious repercussions, but the causes are 
cumulative and have deep roots. If more 
settled world conditions are established and 
the hopes for a long period of peace are 
realized, it may pass sooner than most peo- 
ple think possible today. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the final emergence from these 
stringent years can come only by hard work 
and increased output from each individual; 
shorter hours and higher wages can be the 
due reward but only in return for greater 
efforts on the part of all. 

In the realm of architecture the future is 
as full of possibilities as it is in every other 
sphere of human activity. Everyone has a 
contribution to make, and we, as a pro- 
fessional body of architects, have a double 
responsibility; for, along with practical 
solutions, we must continue to make a 
leading cultural contribution. It is no mis- 
fortune that the small house is the funda- 
mental architectural problem of today. It 
has moved into the foreground of the archi- 
tectural stage, and for a long time will play 
a leading role. No longer is architecture the 
means by which power and wealth is ex- 
pressed; it has found itself back in the 
position of solving the most primitive need 
of all—of providing shelter for the human 
being. In order to grapple with this problem 
it is essential, as I said at first, that quality 
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Two examples of prefabricated houses. Left: the Airey rural house has a concrete slab and post system. Right: steel framed house for the British 
iron and Steel Federation, by Frederick Gibberd [F] with D. H. Lee as consulting engineer. The houses are at Cheshunt and Northolt 


must be in the forefront of our minds all 
the time. For that reason the standards 
applied to housing can never be considered 
completely satisfied. 


DISCUSSION 


Sir William S. Douglas, K.C.B., K.B.E.: I 
am tonight deputizing for the Minister of 
Health who, unfortunately, is ill, and I shall 
tea very inadequate substitute. I happen to 
have seen the Minister today, and he asked 
meto convey his thanks to Mr. Forshaw if 
| agreed that the lecture was worthy of 
thanks! There can be no doubt about that 
aid therefore I have great pleasure in 
doing so. 

The Minister, as you know and as he has 
said before in this building, attaches a great 
deal of importance to quality, and I think 
you will all agree with me that in the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Forshaw to the Ministry 
of Health he has given earnest of that good- 
will towards quality, and I am certain we 
shall not be disappointed in the results. It 
seems to me that we have not only to con- 
sider quality but also quantity and cost. We 
must have quantity if people are to be pro- 
perly housed and we are determined to have 
quality, but if we cannot have economy, 
then we cannot have either. Therefore we 
ae engaged in an all-in wrestling match 
with those three in which no holds are 
barred, and no methods of building are 
barred either. 

This is a struggle which has to be waged 
on all fronts. It has to be waged in every 
town and in every village in the country, and 
we have to remember that whether we are 
dealing with 40 or 50 B.I.S.F. houses in a 
lock, or individual cottages on isolated 
ites in the middle of the country the home- 
steads of cowmen on the farms. There is no 
feason whatever why the beauty that we see 
about us in old houses should not be repro- 
duced in the present day. We have all ad- 
mired the skill of the old craftsmen in house 
duilding, but surely the modern craftsman, 
assisted by the architect, could do as well? 
_ At the Ministry we are wholeheartedly in 
‘avour of the architect co-operating with the 
builders. because there we do see the only 
‘olution to this problem. It is not merely a 
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job of building new houses on vacant sites, 
although that will take us long enough. 
When we think of the countless hundreds 
and thousands of houses in this country fall- 
ing badly into disrepair, one realizes the 
magnitude of the rebuilding which has to be 
done, in particular with regard to London. 
There will be no difficulty in fulfilling the 
Government’s policy of full employment so 
far as architects are concerned for the next 
decade and probably the next century. 

Therefore we must make every endeavour 
to retain the traditions about which Mr. 
Forshaw has spoken today, and add to 
them that modern touch which he has de- 
scribed and shown on the screen. The part 
played by the Ministry of Health in that con- 
nection must be flexible and receptive. It 
must facilitate and not obstruct, and it must 
be ready to accept your views, however out- 
rageous they may appear to be, realizing 
that the idiosyncrasies of today are the 
orthodoxies of tomorrow. 

I have, therefore, very great pleasure in 
proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Forshaw 
whom we welcome among us in the Minis- 
try as a man who has proved his worth out- 
side and whose coming to us illustrates that 
growing intimacy of relationship between 
Government departments and those of you 
who are outside their sacred portals. We 
realize that Government departments donot 
count for everything and that we are power- 
less unless we have you working with us and 
unless we facilitate your task. 


Miss E. A. Sharp: Coming from the Minis- 
try of Town and Country Planning I was 
particularly grateful for Mr. Forshaw’s 
paper. It seemed to me that fundamentally he 
said two things. The first was what an im- 
mense opportunity there is in front of the 
architectural profession in relation to hous- 
ing at the present time. The second point he 
made—and this he said with his customary 
delicacy so that it did not stick out so con- 
spicuously—was, I think, that if this oppor- 
tunity is to be taken, architects and other 
people, including public authorities, have 
got to get over a good many prejudices. 
The architects, perhaps, have to get over 
some prejudices with regard to working for 


public authorities and some prejudices in 
connection with working mainly on the 
small house, and the public authorities gene- 
rally, and the public at large, have to get 
over their prejudices in favour of semi-de- 
tached houses and their far too many preju- 
dices against new materials, new methods, 
and experiments generally. 

The Town and Country Planning Bill— 
now going through Parliament at quite an 
appalling rate—is going to put great powers 
into the hands of local authorities. They will 
increasingly become the great landlords of 
the future. They will have the opportunity of 
building the squares, crescents and the ter- 
races of the future. I know in his heart Mr. 
Silkin’s main anxiety in pressing through 
the Bill is wondering whether the skill will 
be there to do the job. He has talked a good 
deal about it off the record, and his absorb- 
ing anxiety is whether, if local authorities 
have these very wide powers as landlords, 
they will really be able to carry out the job 
effectively and skilfully. 

The skill and the tools must be yours, and 
I was greatly encouraged to hear Mr. For- 
shaw’s remarks, because the things he men- 
tioned were the things we need from you if 
we are not finally to ruin the face of this 
country within the next 30years. I have much 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. 


Professor Sir Charles Reilly [F]: In my old 
age I have come back here to listen to lec- 
tures. I have now heard three which have all 
been delivered by members of the Liverpool 
School of Architecture, and the great merit 
of them all has been their optimism. 

We also thank Mr. Forshaw who has set 
before all of us ideas for the housing of the 
whole nation. It is a great opportunity and 
one worthy of our best. We can make a fine 
esthetic success of it by reconsidering our 
layouts, getting rid of gridiron planning and 
ng adoill sorts of other things in the interests 
of the individual. In the past those with 
private clients have looked away from the 
little house, but now Mr. Forshaw has 
brought us back, and I think it is a grand 
thing for the country. 


Miss Olive Matthews: We were very glad to 
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Stonebridge Highway Estate, Coventry. D. E. E. Gibson [A], City Architect. Layout for a balanced 
community. Key:—A: 54 3-storey flats. B: 48 B.I.S.F. houses. C: 20 Old peoples’ bungalows. 
D: 42 3-bedroom houses. E: 30 4-bedroom houses. Total 194 dwellings on 22,626 acres. A park- 
land setting is aimed at, footpaths passing through communal gardens and avoiding the use of 
roads. The terraces and flat blocks being parallel with the contours, are stepped up the slope. The 
terrace house plans avoid the need for passages and the living rooms face south-west or west on 
to private gardens. The flats all face south-west and have 2 and 3 bedrooms. This scheme shows 
much study and interest in the development of the site and preservation of natural features. 


hear Mr. Forshaw hint that there will be a 
new housing manual coming out shortly, 
but it is to be hoped that under his inspired 
leadership it will be a good deal better than 
the last one. May I ask how soon we may see 
this glad dawn appearing on the horizon? 


Mr. C. N. Craig (London District Organizer 
of the Association of Building Technicians): 
An important statement made by Mr. For- 
shaw was that in his opinion shorter hours 
and higher wages should be dependent upon 
greater productivity. I would like to point 
out that 50 per cent of the building indus- 
try today, that is half a million men, are 
building labourers, and that number is ris- 
ing in proportion to the craftsmen with the 
introduction of new techniques. The build- 
ing labourer gets £4 17s. 6d. per week if he 
is lucky, and the whole of Mr. Forshaw’s 
plans stand in jeopardy unless the building 
operative receives a living wage. 

Then again, it has been said that quality 
has to be better. There must be in this room 
100 men fully capable of being chief archi- 
tects to local authorities, but I doubt if more 
than 10 of them are. It is a most regrettable 
situation that up and down the country in 
far too many cases housing is being handled 
by a few architectural assistants who are 
tacked on to the Borough Engineer’s de- 
partment. 


Mr. J. E. Barragan [A]: I hope I shall not 


be thought too badly of by the meeting if I 
express my disappointment at not having 
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heard the way in which we architects are go- 
ing to be enabled to carry out our duty to 
the community. 

I work for a local authority and I am only 
too well aware of the fact that work is not 
being carried forward as quickly and as ade- 
quately as possible on account of the short- 
age of chief architectural officers of status. 
I should also like to see the Ministry of 
Health and, perhaps, this Institute, put for- 
ward practical proposals to local authorities 
for the creation of separate departments. 

Another point upon which the Ministry 
of Health should give guidance is on the 
value of direct building by local authorities 
—if not direct building, then some other 
form of building which is directly associated 
with public service. 


Mr. C. H. Aslin [F]: I was extremely pleased 
to hear Mr. Forshaw talking about the de- 
velopment of new methods and new mate- 
rials. It is the sort of thing I expected him to 
say, but it is the sort of thing one is not used 
to hearing from Government departments. 
It would appear that nowadays architects 
are divided into two sections. On the one 
hand there are those who talk about the in- 
effectiveness of building, and hope that the 
time will soon arrive when we shall revert 
to tradition, craftsmen, and go back to pre- 
1939, and on the other there are those who 
sincerely believe that what we are trying to 
do with regard to housing and other build- 
ing is a real contribution to architecture. 

I agree with Mr. Forshaw that if some of 


the expedients adopted after th last wa 
with a view to being dropped at « ¢ earlieg 
possible date had been treated a: ‘he begin. 
ning of a new idea, we should !: ve been, 


great deal better off now. 


Joseph Emberton [F]: The presen’ policy of 
housing the large majority of »eople ip 
semi-detached houses results in — :odigioys 
extravagances in the use of fuel, ~bour and 
land. Consideration should be g ven to the 
question as to whether we can «ord these 
extravagances, or whether we : .ould not 
provide more of the housing acc ommoda- 
tion in the form of a modern t:pe of flat 
building, a form of building whic* could be 
much more highly mechanized than the 
cottage. To increase production, building, 
like everything else, must be mechanized, 
Raising the pay of the casual labourer as 
was suggested by another speaker will not 
produce adequate results. Raising the stan- 
dard of education which is so essential to 
Democracy will make the arduous forms of 
manual labour, such as bricklaying under 
all sorts of weather conditions, less popular, 

At the moment we are trying to produce 
mechanically forms which were ceveloped 
by hand-craftsmanship, whereas we should 
set about housing people in forms which 
can be mechanically produced economic 
ally. The change which has taken place in 
the forming of a motor-car body—now it is 
produced in one or two pieces by means of 
a press—is an illustration. It seems to me 
that if we had come upon this earth sud- 
denly with steel and concrete as weapons to 
combat the housing problem, that the last 
thing we should have done would have been 
to house ourselves in little isolated boxes. | 
think Clough William-Ellis summed it up 
neatly when he said it was rather like filing 
office papers on the floor. 

We have been reading in the White Paper 
that women must be brought back into in- 
dustry, but every time a semi-detached 
house is built a life’s job is provided fora 
woman. In a well-designed flat in a block, 
with a small restaurant, créche for leaving 
the child, and playrooms for children, and 
provision for carrying out the weekly wash 
mechanically, housework is reduced to such 
dimensions as to enable a woman to be 
almost as free as her husband to choose 
whether she goes out to work or not. 

Up till now we have only used flats in 
order to put a greater density of people ona 
given area, and the result in many cases has 
been congestion and undesirably propin- 
quity. I suggest that even in the country 
most people would be happier in a 10-storey 
block of flats on half an acre with 5} acres 
of open space around, rather than in one ol 
60 houses sprawling over 6 acres of ground. 


Miss Rachel Caro [A]: With regard to the 
question of erecting permanent houses, at 
the moment the standard of materials and 
labour is so low that the houses will go 
down to posterity as very poorly constructed 
articles. They are erected from good plans 
but the materials are so poor and inadequate 
—the wood is not properly seasoned—that 
I wonder whether it would not be possible 
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An interesting rural scheme for Lothingland 
R.D.C. by Tayler and Green [AA]. The south 
aspect plan is well developed. The front door 
serves as an extra window and garden door in 
summer, the side door being more generally 
used. The outhouses and covered approach 
make a satisfactory link between pairs of 
houses. The elevations have character by their 
fine proportion and good lines. 
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for us to make some effort to get better 
craftsmanship and better materials. 


Mr. Cecil Kennard [F]: Two points which 
are stressed by Mr. Forshaw are, first, that 
the house itself has to be attractive and 
workable from the point of view of the per- 
sons living in it and, secondly, that the lay- 
out has to be one which is attractive and in- 
erestiny. As I see it, the way things are 
shaping today, the tendency is for those two 
requirernents not to be combined. There is 
an inclination on the part of some autho- 
ites to place their housing under one officer 
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and their planning under another. Incident- 
ally that tendency is repeated very much at 
the top where you have the Ministry of 
Health responsible for housing, and the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning act- 
ing as planning authorities and responsible 
for layouts. This splitting of responsibility 
often leads to friction and lack of co-opera- 
tion both at the top and lower down. 
Again, at a ministerial level, one often 
finds that a layout put up by a planner is 
perhaps not acceptable to the Ministry of 
Health from the point of view of density— 
in the case of flats—and subsidy. One has to 
bear in mind that density and subsidy are 
related to layout, and unless there is proper 
co-operation at the top level, we shall not 
get the proper layout and type of housing. 


The President: I should like to pay a per- 
sonal tribute to Mr. Forshaw for his paper 
which I am sure has been most interesting 
and most instructive to us all. I was very in- 
terested in one of the slides he showed, be- 
cause it was my duty—in fact, my joy—to 
remove from Liverpool a block known as 
Prince Albert Dwellings. They were built 
exactly to the model shown by Mr. Forshaw 
tonight, condemned about 15 years ago by 
the medical officer, and have now given 
place to Prince Albert Gardens. 


Mr. J. H. Forshaw: I can assure you that I 
have very much enjoyed reading my paper 
tonight. When I look round I see faces that 
I knew as a young man, faces of friends who 
were contemporaries with me in my student 
days. I have already referred to dear old 
‘Prof’ who is here tonight and who has told 
us that he always attends a lecture when it 
is delivered by a Liverpool boy! 

I have enjoyed it also because of the pri- 
vilege, as an official architect, of giving a 
paper at a time when our President is per- 
haps the first architect of the land as far as 
housing is concerned. He has made a great 
contribution to housing all over the country 
but he has left his mark chiefly on Mersey- 
side, in that great new town of Speke. 

I should like to thank Sir William Doug- 
las for his generous remarks when propos- 





ing the vote of thanks, and, at the same 
time, I want to thank him and all my friends 
and colleagues at the Ministry of Health for 
the welcome they have given me. 

I am grateful to Miss Sharp for her ex- 
pressions of appreciation. I think it is im- 
portant, and particularly so far as housing 
is concerned, for the Ministry of Health and 
the Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning to keep in close touch. 

With regard to the questions Mr. Craig 
raised, it is, I fear, a point which concerns 
high policy and I, as an architect, cannot 
give him the short answer. Mr. Barragan 
referred to the appointment of an architect 
in charge of housing and, of course, no one 
is more alive to that need than myself. I 
think housing is the architect’s job, in its 
planning, designing and siting. I hope I have 
made that clear in my paper. 

Miss Matthews asked when the revision 
of the manual would be ready. I am hoping 
that it will be ready by the end of the sum- 
mer, but I can make no promises as to how 
soon it will be issued officially. 

Miss Caro raised a point about quality 
and workmanship. The quality of raw ma- 
terial is, of course, a very difficult subject to 
tackle here and now. It goes right back to 
the source of supply—which may not be in 
this country—so I think she will have to be 
satisfied until more seasoned timber and 
linseed oil are available, with this rather 
vague answer. 

I do not think Mr. Emberton could have 
listened very carefully to my paper. I ex- 
pressed a personal opinion that flats would 
be much more popular in the future and 
much more extensively used. Nevertheless, 
I agree with nearly all that he has said. His 
point about the bricklayer caused me to 
wonder a little. I am not sure that brick- 
laying would not be considered a very in- 
teresting job at any time and in any cCir- 
cumstances. I have reco lections of our war- 
time Prime Ministe1 enjoying laying bricks 
and becoming very proficient. 

We are much over our time, and I must 
thank you all again for your attention 
and especially those who have contributed 
to the discussion. 
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The President and Lady Keay 


THE LOYAL toasts having been honoured, 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Clement 
R. Attlee, C.H., M.P. (Hon. F), proposed 
the toast of ‘The Royal Institute of British 
Architects and its Allied Societies’. He 
said: 

I should like at the outset, in proposing 
this toast, to express my warm thanks for 
having been comprehended into the Fellow- 
ship of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in an honorary capacity. I have long 
been interested in architecture. I had the 
privilege of having an elder brother who 
was a practising architect, and when I was 
young I used sometimes to go out with him 
and hold the other end of the tape! That 
gave me a great practical insight into your 
art! 

Architecture is to me the most social of 
all the arts; more than any other, I think, it 
reflects the life and ideas of the community 
in which the architects practise their profes- 
sion; or, if it does not, it should do so. 

Now, I realize today that whenever I 
stand up in any company I am liable to be 
shot at, because so many people have to- 
day, as I have myself, a certain sense of 
frustration. Architects are making beautiful 
plans, but they are rather called upon to 
make, if I may say so, bricks without 
straw, or, if not exactly bricks without 
straw, at any rate buildings without all the 
labour they want and without all the mate- 
rials they want. At least those materials and 
that labour are not immediately available, 
and they know that often they will have to 
wait before they can see their conceptions 
realized. 

Of course, they are not alone in this; in 
almost every phase of our national life to- 
day we are forced to do less than we should 
like to do. We often have to make do and 
mend where we should like to make all 
things new. 

On the other hand, I feel fairly happy in 
this company, although I notice here sev- 
eral of my colleagues of the House of Com- 
mons from the other side of the Chamber, 
because, whatever their views, no one of 
them will dare to get up in this company and 
say that he is opposed to planning! But I do 
realize how hard it is on the architects to- 
day, and I should like to say to them, as I 
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have said to others, that these limitations 
should not lead to a sense of frustration; 
they should not lead to any feeling of defeat- 
ism. Our difficulties should be our oppor- 
tunities. 

You are faced today, it is true, with a 
great scarcity of traditional materials, and 
you have to set to work to see how you can 
make do with what you have got. That is 
not bad for all of us. Many people found 
during the war that they could wash dishes, 
a thing which they never thought they could 
do! You cannot use all these traditional 
materials, and you have to get your effects 
by unorthodox methods. You may be driv- 
en back to bare essentials, but I do not 
think that that is really a bad thing in archi- 
tecture. Being driven back to bare essentials 
is rather in the nature of a challenge. Out of 
austerity you have to create beauty, but to 
my mind many of the most beautiful build- 
ings in this world are beautiful just because 
of their restraint and because of their aus- 
terity. On this account they surpass many 
buildings on which greater labour and 
greater expense have been lavished. I re- 
member very well in India being struck by 
the austere simplicity and beauty of the 
Mogul architecture, such as Humayun’s 
tomb, compared with that terrible riot of 
over-elaboration which you see in the 
Hindu temples of Tanjore and Madura. It 
may well be that the very necessities of our 
situation today will produce something very 
striking in architecture. 

We have today a far greater appreciation 
of planning than ever before, and the archi- 
tect is, after all, the great planner. Often 
when I walked the streets of London—or 
used to, when I had rather more leisure!—I 
would try to look at some of our street 
architecture. I saw what a lot of fine crea- 
tions were completely lost because you 
could never see them if you walked through 
the streets in the ordinary way; you had to 
stand back and crane your neck to look up 
at them. How many of our fine buildings 
are never appreciated because they are 
wrongly placed! 

We are today trying to plan new cities, 
and the bd/itz has certainly given us some 
great opportunities. We have a chance of 
putting our buildings in appropriate set- 


tings. I am not going to say more than ‘ap. 
propriate’, because I am‘not one of thosewho 
think that a building must stand all alone in 
a wilderness, though I have heard that view 
expressed. I do not myself believe that we 
have come to the end of beauty in some of 
our garden cities, improvements though 
they are on the streets of Limehouse, which 
I represent. 

What we want most today in our archi- 
tecture is something which will express the 
ideas of a people at a particular epoch. 
What do we want embodied in our architec- 
ture? I think that we want beauty, we want 
fitness, we want adventure, and we wanta 
sense of the community. More and more 
our great buildings which are being erected 
are designed not to gratify the pomp and 
circumstance of an individual but to meet 
community needs; and I am happy today in 
proposing this toast to know that I am 
coupling with it the name of a great servant 
of architecture, a servant of municipal 
architecture, in our President. 

I am hoping, naturally, that our buildings 
will be the expression of communities, but 
of individual communities, not one large, 
drab, uniform community. I hope that they 
will express the ideas and the different pasts 
of this country. I hope that they will express 
an equalitarian community more than ever 
before. But, above all, I hope that while our 
architecture must be made to serve the 
needs of our people it will not be dully utili- 
tarian. It should express not just what is, 
but the aspirations of our people; what they 
hope is to come. In the planning of this old 
country of ours we are hoping to carry 
through into a new age all that is finest in 
the old. I am sure that our architects will 
maintain contact with our glorious past. 
They will avoid, I hope, any slavish copying 
of the past, but they will embody the best of 
the old in the new. ; 

In proposing this toast of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, I should like to 
wish you all success, and to express my be- 
lief that the younger generation will find, 
when this immediate crisis is past, still 
greater and still fuller opportunities than 
their predecessors of expressing in brick and 
in stone and in every other kind of material 
the fine life of a great people. 
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The President: [ shall find it extremely diffi- 
cult to thank adequately the Prime Minister 
for the very generous way in which he has 
proposed the toast of this Institute. I may 
not even be able to conclude the few re- 
marks which I propose to make to you, 
because nature has a way of finding its 
bores and has recently inflicted me with 
laryngitis, so that my voice may go at any 
moment. 

It is a precedent tonight for an official 
architect to occupy this chair. That I consi- 
der quite insignificant compared to another 
precedent which has been established, the 
fact that at this Annual Dinner of the Royal 
Institute we have, for the first time, I be- 
lieve, in its history, the Prime Minister of 
this country. 

You spoke, Sir, of frustration. When you 
look round this gathering tonight you can 
hardly think of frustration! It was our in- 
tention that nobody should think of frus- 
tration while they met here this evening. 
We are trying as much as we can in the In- 
stitute to bring back into the normal run of 
things those things which we can bring 
back, in the hope that the others will follow 
as quickly as possible. It is for that reason 
that we have invited our guests to share 
with us tonight. 

I know that I have been referred to al- 
ready as ‘the pessimistic President with the 
optimistic outlook’. I cannot help being 
pessimistic at times, and if to see the dan- 
gers which are with us and to try to sur- 
mount them is pessimism, then I do not 
mind being called a pessimist, because that 
has been my object in life all the way 
through. In training my staff I have said 
‘Never tell me when things are right, but 
come to me when things are wrong’. 

There are things still wrong. One has only 
to look outside, at ‘humanity with all its 
fears and all its hopes for future years.’ 
What is the hope of humanity? What are 
the little hopes that humanity has and can 
have and ought to be able to have? You are, 
Sir, in your high office, trying to surmount 
some of those fears. There is the terrible 
fear that the world may end for civilization. 
It is there; we cannot overlook it; and yet 
we think, too, of the beautiful things, the 
things that we can have for almost nothing, 
the work of the artist. The work of the 
artist costs so little compared with the 
thousands of millions of pounds which have 
been spent on objects of destruction. We 
who are assembled at a time like this wish 
to support everyone who is trying to steer 
this ship of State into peaceful waters. 

You need not have been afraid, Sir, to 
come here tonight. You would not be criti- 
cized by members of the Royal Institute for 
trying to get recognition for those who 
work, and some security for those who 
strive and try. I am not sure that I could 
guarantee 100 per cent unanimity for some 
of the methods which you are employing, 
but upon that, as an official, I express no 
opinion at all. No, Sir, you need not be 
afraid to come here. We are glad to see you. 
We are helped by what you have told us 
and by the inspiration which you have 
shown. It is our desire to place whatever we 
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have to offer for the good of mankind at the 
disposal of whatever Government may be 
serving His Majesty at any time. 

We have been fortunate throughout the 
years of the war in having as guests at our 
Council luncheons members of the Gov- 
ernment of the day—your colleagues, Sir, 
and some of your opponents. We have 
heard from them their side of the great 
questions which we have been considering. 
If only people would listen to both sides 
and find out both sides, they would find 
very often that they were both on the same 
side. And so we ask, Sir, for your confi- 
dence, and I am glad from what you have 
said tonight that I can feel sure that we 
have it. 

You have spoken of the great work that 
lies ahead in the planning of new towns. We 
cannot estimate the extent of the work 
in the rebuilding of this great country of 
ours—not only the physical bricks and 
mortar, but its whole social structure. Here 
tonight I have, luckily, on each side of me 
those who represent the two great influences 
which can help; on the one side the Prime 
Minister, representing the Government, 
who intend to get for the people of this 
country what they are entitled to have, and 
on the other side the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to see that it is not all materialistic, 
and that there is some value still in spiritual 
things. Here I stand between them, re- 
presenting the architects! 

I venture to suggest that neither of them 
can accomplish their tasks without our as- 
sistance and the assistance of those who are 
versed in the arts. Your wonderful services, 
my Lord Archbishop, would lose a little if 
they took place in a corrugated iron shed! I 
come from a city which boasts of its great 
cathedral and its great services, and the ser- 
vices do as much for the cathedral as the 
cathedral does for the services; and so we 
find an affinity between the architect and 
the professor of a great religion. And you, 
Mr. Prime Minister, as the head of the Gov- 
ernment, with all the advice that may be 
given to you—and excellent advice it is— 
by your civil servants, could not afford to 
ignore the opinion of the great body of 
architects in this country. (The Prime Min- 
ister: ‘Hear, hear!’) Nor would you wish to 
do so; of that I am perfectly certain. 

I did not intend to talk to you for so long 
tonight; I very much hoped that my voice 
would have given out sooner! It does not 
even look like going now! I am not, how- 
ever, going to bore you any longer. I want 
simply to say that we are very grateful to 
you, Mr. Prime Minister, for coming here 
tonight. We are very grateful for what you 
have said, and for the encouragement which 
you gave to architects when you joined 
architects and planners. When that comes 
from the head of the State it shows that 
the Government are on the right lines—at 
least in some ways! I assure you, on be- 
half of the whole of the members of this 
great Institute, that we welcome the prece- 
dent which you have created by coming 
here tonight, and we thank you very much 
indeed for the very kind and generous way 
in which you have proposed this toast. 


Presentation of Certificate of Hb aorary 
Fellowship to the Prime Mir: ‘er 


The President: As a traditionalis: 


M.. i seem 
to break more traditions than « » other 
traditionalist I know. I want break 


another tonight, and to ask the Priie Min- 


ister to accept this parchment c: -tificate 
that he has been elected an Honorar. Fellow 
of this Institute. There could be . 9 more 
fitting occasion on which the pre: atation 
could be made. There could be no ; ew Fel- 
low more fitted for admission to th ; Royal 


Institute than the Prime Ministe . He js 
in very good company indeed. If pe chance, 
Sir, in the next few weeks you ire seen 
walking arm-in-arm and intimately dis- 
cussing some great problem with the Leader 
of the Opposition, I may as well tell the 
Press now that it will not be wi:at they 
think; it will be merely a little discussion on 
architectural matters between tw. great 
Honorary Fellows of this very gre.t Insti- 
tute! I have great pleasure, Sir, in handing 
you this parchment. 


The Prime Minister: Thank you very much 
indeed, Mr. President. 


Professor A. E. Richardson, R.A., F.S.A. 
[F], proposing the toast of ‘Our Guests’, 
said: 

You are about to listen to a dull speech, 
after some very brilliant ones. I have the 
great honour entrusted to me tonight of 
proposing the health of our distinguished 
guests. It is not often that a professional 
body has the privilege of entertaining the 
Primate of All England and the Prime Min- 
ister at the same time. If I were to attempt 
only to mention the names and merits of 
our other distinguished guests I should have 
to refer to three pages of foolscap, and you 
would have all text and no sermon. 

I feel that this is a unique opportunity to 
pay a compliment to France, in the person 
of His Excellency the French Ambassador. 
Architecture owes much to the Latin genius. 
From Roman times to Charlemagne, from 
Norman to Burgundian rule, from the 15th 
to the 18th century, England has derived 
much from France. We should have been 
the poorer but for these influences. Let us 
then venerate the glories of French art. 

I will also pay a compliment to China in 
the presence of the Chinese Ambassador. 
We owe much to the conservative, liberal 
and tranquil qualities of Chinese art. We 
have learnt to appreciate the value of tran- 
quillity and to adopt the Chinese national 
beverage for our own! 

There is yet another difficulty which faces 
me, and which fills me with a sense of awe. 
It is the fact that I am on my feet addressing 
an assembly of architects, surely the most 
cultured and the most exacting audience to 
address! But what is of momentous import- 
ance to me is that I am in the company 0 
Church and State. I am reminded of that 
facetious Canon of St. Paul’s, Sydney 
Smith, who, hearing of a proposal to put 4 
wood block roadway round St. Paul’s Cath- 
edral, said ‘Let the Dean and Chapter put 
their heads together’. 
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Fre a the earliest days of Christianity, 
archi octs have given of their best. You will 
see their efforts in the abbeys and cathe- 
drals. You will see the results of their work 
in tle villages and townships of England, 
whe > the spires of the parish churches 
poii) neavenwards. You will recognize sim- 
ilar - ‘vice given to the ancient Mother of 
Parl’ nents—that former progenitor of 
freed: :m! It represents the continuity of our 
natic »al life, now under a cloud which can- 
not 2 dispelled. We are indeed suffering 
fron’ nervous prostration. How we long for 
relie' from conditions which have become 
exasperating! 

Those who have pursued the arduous task 
of th Classics—and of course his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington is well equipped in that 


respe°i—will recall the Latin term prodigium 
for 2. inexplicable phenomenon. The An- 
cient: believed that this called for a nine 


days’ expiation—by the State! The Senate 
acted on the advice of the pontiffs, and, if 
the p:odigium caused so much alarm that 
the usual means of expiation seemed insuffi- 
cient, consulted the Sibylline books. We 
have no Sibylline books in our library, 
alas! but we shall continue our preparations 
to aid national betterment. 

We are in the midst of a prodigium which 
depresses and confounds the whole nation. 
For relief we look to Church and State to 
assist us in our distress. We do not stand 
cap in hand to beg favours, but manfully, 
four square, independent. We are willing to 
give Our services—if necessary without re- 
ward! I am reminded of Michelangelo, 
who, when asked to complete St. Peter’s, 
said ‘I will do it on one condition: no fees, 
no interference’. 

The other day I ventured to day dream. I 
thought what a fine thing it would be if we 
could be engaged in repairing and tidying 
up London, diverting some of our efforts 
for a time from outside to that object. 
London deserves better treatment than she 
is getting. 

The Romans distrusted over-planning and 
over-calculation; that is why they erected 
a temple to Fortune. Man may plan, but 
Divine Providence alone decides the 
elevations. That is why our town planners 
remain horizontal. 

In our rightful zeal for domestic com- 
forts, we have lost sight of the importance 
of London; and you, my Lord Mayor, know 
that London is the main source of the coun- 
iry’s strength. Not only is the city financially 
moribund; it is almost spiritually dead. It is 
in danger of eclipse; it is in danger of eclipse 
as the financial centre of the world. This has 
never occurred before in the long history of 
England. The repair and rebuilding of Lon- 
don should not be deferred to the Greek 
Kalends; it is a matter which should be im- 
plemented by the State without delay. Some- 
thing is needed at once to inspire free and 
independent trading, for the City could be 
the source of universal prosper'ty. It is in 
the power of the City to assert its ancient 
prerogatives and to frighten Wesuminster! 

Thope you will bear with me for a few 
minutes longer. Something is needed at once, 
and we architects would assist if we could 
receive encouragement from our leaders. 
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“Professor Richardson has already stood in front of me with a beady eye and told me what the 


Almighty means!’ 


Improvisation is the key to success. 
Some say that this is compromise, but it is 
nothing of the sort. Everything that has 
been done that was worth doing has been 
improvised. It is not by relying on others 
that we achieve success, but by standing on 
our own feet, as I am at this moment. Sir 
Christopher Wren achieved success not by 
relying on Church or State but by his own 
unaided efforts. His salary was reduced in 
order to expedite him! 

Talking of fees, there is some suggestion 
that our fees might be reduced. That re- 
minds me of that famous architect, John 
Loughborough Pearson, who once designed 
a chapel for a former archbishop. The 
scheme was abandoned, and Pearson 
promptly sent in an account for a hundred 
guineas. This astonished the archbishop—it 
was Archbishop Temple—who sent for the 
architect and said ‘Mr. Pearson, this sum is 
terrible. Many of my curates do not receive 
such a sum in the course of a year’. Pearson 
replied ‘Your Grace, that may be so; but I 
am considered an archbishop in the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’. 

I am sure that the Prime Minister will not 
mind another gibe. I would say to him that 
arehitecture is not an art to be controlled by 
legislation, nor by pseudo-partnerships. 
Partnerships are very difficult, in any case, 
but pseudo-partnerships are frightful, and 
pseudo-partnerships with the State are an 
impossibility. That is why we have enrolled 
him as an architect! 

Architecture used to flourish, and it used 
to flourish in official circles, and especially 
in the Ministry of Works, where some ex- 
cellent work was done. It languishes there 
today—except in the Inspectorate of An- 
cient Monuments! 

There is one more tale of an architect and 
a Prime Minister that I should like to tell. It 
is of Sir Gilbert Scott, who prepared a very 
florid design in the Gothic manner for the 
Home Office. Palmerston looked at it—I do 
not know whether he was sucking a straw 
at the time or not—and said ‘Mr. Scott, I 
will not have a Jesuit college in Whitehall’. 
Scott said ‘I am a professor’, and was told 


‘That makes it worse’. Scott therefore spent 
some money on some very fine books, and 
produced the present very admirable build- 
ing; but, being of an economical turn of 
mind, he adapted the rejected drawings for 
St. Pancras station, and what St. Stephen’s 
lost, St. Pancras gained! The country is thus 
the richer by a London Midland and Scot- 
esque terminal. 

Then there is the question of keeping the 
craftsman alive; for I consider, with Wil- 
liam Morris and the late Professor Lethaby, 
that craftsmanship represents the aristo- 
cracy of labour, not that levelling down but 
the levelling up which is so essential; for the 
Almighty in His wisdom, my Lord Arch- 
bishop, has given men inequality of intel- 
lect. That is why we have politicians—and 
lesser men. 

I will finish on a serious note. We have a 
very real duty to the crafts. The repair and 
reconstruction of the damaged parts of 
London offer a solitary ray of hope in these 
days of social melancholia. Let us banish 
the dementia which tends to be vindictive. 
Let us combine to fulfil our task. Then well 
it will be with England, happy in gifts, in 
gratitude, in economy. And we architects, 
servants of Church and State, will be happy, 
because we shall be freed from bondage, 
conscious of our usefulness, and thrilled 
with the hope of achievement. I have the 
greatest pleasure in proposing the health of 
our very distinguished guests. 


His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury: Tonight I had to make a very grave 
decision; and, as it has serious consequences 
for you, I think that I must reveal it. Before 
we entered this hall, in conversation with 
Mrs. Attlee, she happened to drop the re- 
mark that she thought it was very bad for 
anybody to smoke a pipe at a public dinner, 
because it was so unpleasant for any lady 
sitting nearby. She did not know that I am 
the first and, I believe, the only person to 
have reduced even the Mansion House into 
accepting the fact that I smoke a pipe! In 
fact—and perhaps I might pass this hint on! 
—one Lord Mayor, when all the other 
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guests were given their cigars, saw to it that 
I was given an ounce of tobacco! The result 
of that decision is that, deprived of my 
weed, my brain is not functioning at all! 

That is particularly disastrous, for two 
reasons. First, I have to reply to what Pro- 
fessor Richardson has said in proposing this 
toast, and it would take a very keen-witted 
man to do that effectively. He has used the 
guests as a convenient peg on which to hang 
a number of miscellaneous garments! Sec- 
ondly, I have to answer for such a distin- 
guished array of guests—their Excellencies, 
representing great nations, High Commis- 
sioners, representing the Dominions, repre- 
sentatives of the Church, the universities, 
the City of London, Government depart- 
ments, law, medicine, and so on. At least, 
Mr. President, the presence of so rich a 
gathering of all kinds indicates the universal 
respect which is felt for the profession of the 
architect. 

It is a good thing that we have that re- 
spect, because we are, as has been said, en- 
tirely in their hands. If we want churches to 
worship in, schools to teach in, houses to 
live in, cities to dwell together in, we have 
to go to the architects. We are in their 
hands. [I could wish that we were only in 
their hands, for then we should get what we 
wanted, and get it a good deal more quickly. 

[ have perhaps a fear that under the com- 
pliments which first the Prime Minister and 
now [ am lavishing upon the architecturai 
profession you may get a little swollen- 
headed; and therefore, to reduce you, I 
should like to tell you that, whether you 
know it or not, there is a great similarity 
between my profession and yours. 

Thus, to begin with, in theory we both 
stand on elevated pinnacles of public esteem 
and regard. People say ‘My word! How 
wonderful to be an architect! How wonder- 
ful to be a preacher!’ They think how won- 
derful it must be to translate into our re- 
spective media great visions of truth and 
beauty, and how stirring it must be. The 
aura of that great possibility surrounds, in 
the public estimation, both our professions. 
There we are, building in our respective 
ways grand designs, and passing them on to 
those who come after us. 

But then you come to the practice—and 
then what a fall there is! The ordinary man 
is quite sure that he knows more theology 
than the parson, and a great deal more 
architecture than the architect! For the first 
of those two propositions—that the ordi- 
nary man thinks he knows a great deal more 
theology than the parson—I adduce as wit- 
nesses all of you. Professor Richardson has 
already stood in front of me with a beady 
eye and told me what the Almighty means! 
As for the fact that the ordinary man thinks 
that he knows more about architecture than 





does the architect, | am sure that you all, of 


your own bitter experience, agree. 

At any rate, I know it from my own expe- 
rience, because I have had a good deal to do 
in One way or another with architects. As a 
headmaster, we built new buildings, we ex- 
tended moderately old buildings and we re- 
stored an ancient building, a priory of the 
12th century. An architect was in charge, 
but I never had the slightest regard for what 
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he thought! I used to draw very nice little 
pictures in red ink, and I said ‘That is what 
I want; translate it’. There might have been 
unhappy scenes, but as a matter of fact we 
did have a third party to whom we both 
used to appeal with entire confidence as um- 
pire between us; and I should like to men- 
tion him, because Professor Richardson 
talked about craftsmen. Our umpire was a 
village mason. He and his forbears through 
the centuries had been stonemasons in that 
small village. He knew more about the his- 
tory of the craft than the architect himself. 
When we were in doubt, the architect and I, 
we said ‘We shall have to refer this to Wat 
Gaskin’. I mention the name because it is 
such a fine old English name. These men 
stand for a magnificent tradition of real 
craftsmanship, going on generation by gen- 
eration. 

I must not keep you longer. I have at 
least suggested that there is a certain com- 
munity between our two professions, that 
in theory we stand so high and that in daily 
practice we are so trampled on—both of us! 
As for those grand designs that we think 
we are handing on, a hundred years later 
those buildings that you put up are as 
little regarded as a volume of sermons of 
that date; but there is always a hope, be- 
cause a hundred years later still both, per- 
haps, may come back into popularity! 

If I may venture one further thought it 
would be this, that on a deeper level our 
two professions have similarities. Life is all 
through sacramental, and in our different 
media again both the Church and the pro- 
fession of architecture are touching sacra- 
mental things, expressing visibly or audibly 
spiritual values. The Church has its own 
difficulties in these days, and I am not going 
to refer to them; but the architects also have 
an extremely difficult task. 

The Prime Minister said most truly that 
architecture is a social profession. It springs 
out of the social life of the community, and 
I imagine that it is true to say that the great 
periods of architecture have generally been 
in times of settled beliefs, when there was a 
solid structure of social life which could be 
embodied and expressed by the architect. 
We do not live in such a period today. 
There are no settled beliefs; there is experi- 


mentation, some frustration, a great deal of 


fragmentation, little snippets of belief which 
are not built into any universal whole; and 
that, I cannot but think, imposes a particu- 
larly difficult task upon the architect, be- 
cause not having that structure of a settled 
philosophy of life to translate into visible 
form he is rather at the mercy of his own in- 
vention, and must find it difficult to be him- 
self unitary in his conception of life. 

Town planning is one of the greatest tasks 
on which you are now engaged, but that 


illustrates the very difficulty to whic! { am 
referring; for in this town planning : «:. are 
not, as far as I can see, setting out to - .press 
in visible form an existing living soci .! trad- 
ition. Far from it, because the living social 
tradition is the aftermath of the lat 100 
years, which has produced many pure abo- 
minations in our social set-up, and y »u are 
not trying to express that which wes: you 
are trying to give birth to a socia' unity 
which has not yet come into existenc’. You 
are trying to be prophets; and it is « very 
difficult thing for architects thus to embody 
not what is but what they think ough: to be, 

I feel that perhaps that is the danger, that 
in planning you will plan magnificent!: what 
ought to be, and it will be magnificent!y cor- 
rect; but it will not have been lived in‘o and 
grown into. That is, as I see it, the imnense 
difficulty of the task before you. Somctimes 
when I look at the most magnificen: plans 
for a new city or for rebuilding an olc city I 
say ‘It looks so good, but it wants some- 
thing untidy about it before it is really satis- 
factory’. I would ask you, as architects, to 
remember that however magnificent your 
plans you should always let there be some- 
thing a little irrational about your work, for 
it is that which expresses the intimacies of 
human life. 

Professor Richardson threw in a remark 
about worshipping in corrugated sheds. 
Even they have their uses. Last Sunday I 
was in the little township of Lydd, on Rom- 
ney Marsh, where the ancient parish church 
has suffered from bombing; the east end 
was blown clean away and the rest is just 
propped up. I took the service in a little 
wooden hall done up as a church, and there 
was an intimacy about it which was very 
moving. I had to robe in the cottage next 
door, and the old woman there said ‘I hard- 
ly like to say it, but I am happier in that 
little old shed than I was in the parish 
church’. Although the magnificent does up- 
lift us, we like to live on the whole with 
homely things, and we must not lose sight 
of that. 

Let me end by saying this. Architects be- 
gan doing their finest work as religious 
builders, and all through they have found, I 
think, their greatest means of expression 
and satisfaction in religious building. Our 
two professions are thus wedded together, 
for we cannot embody the height of what 
we mean in the glory of worship without 
your help. On my own behalf, therefore, let 
me say that I am a most willing guest here, 
and I am sure that on behalf of my fellow- 
guests I can thank the Royal Institute of 
British Architects immensely for their hos- 
pitality, and declare that we wish them God- 
speed and every kind of encouragement in 
the work which is committed to them to do 
for this nation at this time. 


A seport of the chief guests present appears on page 341. 
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Scientific Research on Alternative 
Methods of Construction for 
Permanent Houses 


Part | 


by |.. Fitzmaurice, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. [Hon. A] 
Depu'y Chief Scientific Adviser, Ministry of Works 


Introduction: 

Great Britain, in common with so many 
European countries, has a vast building 
problem to face. Houses must take the high- 
est priority in the building programme be- 
cause of the hardships and wretchedness 
which are the lot of those who are unable to 
find 2 proper home. Nevertheless the in- 
dustry and trade of the country have to be 
converted from a wartime basis to the needs 
of peace, and large building programmes 
are involved in this work. Moreover there 
was during the war years a complete cessa- 
tion of work on building projects which 
were not essential to the war potential. 

With so much to be done in every direc- 
tion, it was natural and proper to make 
every effort to find alternative methods of 
building which would provide urgently 
needed houses, supplementary to those 
which could be built by the traditional in- 
dustry and which preferably would require 
a minimum of skilled labour in their erec- 
tion on sites. It was equally important, 
moreover, to ensure that the alternative 
methods should be such as to make the 
minimum demands on materials which 
might become in short supply. 

The normal method of evolution of new 
forms in building has been a process of trial 
and error extending over relatively long 
periods of time. We have seen praiseworthy 
techniques gradually establishing them- 
selves. Other things have been tried for a 
time and have gradually dropped out as 
their shortcomings became evident. The nat- 
ural process of evolution has a great deal to 
commend it. The changes come gradually, 
and the building industry and the public 
alike are enabled to adjust themselves to 
them. The process, however, tends to break 
down under emergency conditions because 
it is necessary to embark immediately on 
large-scale projects, and there is not the 
time for the long-drawn-out operation of 
trial and error. The errors which are inevit- 
able do not matter so very much when they 
happen on a small tentative project, but 
when they occur in large developments they 
quickly become very costly. 

It was therefore felt necessary to adopt 
scientific methods for the development in 
Great Britain of alternative methods of con- 
struction for houses, and it is the purpose of 
this paper to show how the work has been 
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organized and to indicate tentatively some 
of the results which are beginning to emerge. 


The Problem: 


The problem falls naturally into two stages. 
Firstly, to ensure that the new houses are 
good houses; they must be warm, dry, well 
lit, strong, fire resistant and durable. Sec- 
ondly, they must be economical in labour 
and materials, and moderate in cost. They 
must not make heavy demands on industrial 
capacity which is needed urgently for the 
manufacture of other commodities. 

There is the greatest need to maintain a 
just balance in respect of the two stages. 
‘The best is the enemy of the good’ and it is 
fatally easy to design a house and to specify 
sO many refinements and safeguards that it 
could only be built in an ideal world. On 
the other hand it would be even more wrong 
to allow considerations of economy and ease 
in production to override the essentials of 
quality. The result would be to produce bad 
houses, which, in the fullness of time, would 
prove very expensive in maintenance, and 
which would do much to set back progress 
in the industry for a generation or two. 

We saw the sort of thing which might 
happen in the period after the war of 1914- 
18. There was then an acute shortage of 
houses and alternative methods of construc- 
tion were put forward in large numbers. 
Many alternatives were tried, and in one 
respect or another most were found want- 
ing. Some of the houses then produced 
turned out to be thoroughly bad; others 
proved more costly than the traditional 
houses, and as a result the alternative sys- 
tems in use by 1938 could be numbered on 
one hand and none was working on any 
large scale. If we consider the state of know- 
ledge in 1920, it is not a matter for surprise 
that the alternatives were unsuccessful. 
There was no basic scientific data concern- 
ing the properties and behaviour of building 
materials except for a limited and very nar- 
row fund of knowledge of their strength. 
That there was a scientific basis for strength 
of materials and theory of structures was 
due to the fact that engineers had found the 
need for it in the design of the larger struc- 
tures which, in fact, would have been im- 
possible without it. In retrospect it seems 
not unlikely that the preponderance of 
knowledge of strength of materials has had 
an adverse effect on the development of 


materials for buildings where strengthtis not 
amajor criterion. Considerations of strength 
have had the major share of scientific inves- 
tigation whereas other properties, equally if 
not more important, have remained in the 
background. 

Nevertheless we approach our problem 
in 1947 with a vastly greater fund of know- 
ledge to support our efforts. Take some of 
the following items on the credit side, for 
example:— 

The shrinkage characteristics of cement 
mortars and concretes are now well known, 
also their characteristics as regards plastic 
deformation. We have an inkling of the 
manner in which deformation in structures 
due to shrinkage and creep may be accom- 
modated and controlled. 

The mechanism of corrosion of metals, in 
particular of iron and steel, has been studied 
intensively and techniques for protection 
against corrosion are enormously advanced. 

The movement of water in porous mate- 
rials has been studied intensively. It is possi- 
ble now to predict with some certainty 
whether or not any particular form of con- 
struction will hold back rain penetration. 

The mechanism of heat flow through 
complex building elements has been studied 
and it is now possible to compute the rate of 
heat loss from buildings with a sufficient 
degree of accuracy for all normal practice 
and purposes. 

The mechanism of sound transmission in 
buildings is beginning to be understood, and 
it is now possible to estimate with some 
confidence what modifications may be 
needed in any particular structure to bring 
its sound insulation up to the required stan- 
dards. 

These are just a few of the things we have 
learnt as a result of 20 years of intensive 
scientific investigation about which know- 
ledge was entirely lacking in the 1920’s. We 
ought to be able to develop new types of 
construction with some success with this 
knowledge behind us. 

In addition, however, to basic scientific 
knowledge of the physical and chemical 
characteristics of materials and structures 
there has been a steady growth in the de- 
velopment of scientific method in industrial 
production. We do not commence to manu- 
facture a commodity or to erect a structure 
guided entirely by the light of nature. Def- 
inite principles have been established and 
techniques developed which, if properly ap- 
plied, should enable production to be started 
up under favourable conditions from the 
very outset. As examples, one may instance 
the following fields in which great strides 
have been made:— 

Industrial psychology, method study 
(time and motion), costing systems, mech- 
anization of laborious and rough processes, 
co-operation in management by all ranks of 
workers (works and site committees), indus- 
trial welfare generally, quality control and 
other statistical aids to production. 

All these aids to production were embry- 
onic or non-existent in the 1920’s, whereas 
now they are well-developed techniques 
which can be applied to the problems of our 
very ancient and, dare it be said, conserva- 
tive industry. 
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Stages in the Development of Alternative 
Methods of Construction for Houses: 


The development of alternative methods of 
house construction in Great Britain has 
been dealt with in stages as follows: 


1. Proposals have been brought forward by 
firms or individuals. 


2. These proposals have been examined by 
an expert interdepartmental committee set 
up jointly by the Ministry of Health, De- 
partment of Health for Scotland and Min- 
istry of Works under the chairmanship of 
Sir George Burt. This committee has had 
the advice and guidance of the Building Re- 
search Station, Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 


3. The more promising of the proposals 
were selected by the committee and experi- 
mental licences were issued for the erection 
of prototype houses. 


4. Prototypes were erected. 


5. The prototypes were examined and re- 
ported on by the Burt Committee with the 
assistance of the Building Research Station 
and other sections of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and tests 
were made where necessary (strength and 
stability, sound insulation, etc.). 


6. The more promising types of house were 
selected by the Committee for further de- 
velopment to the pilot-production stage. 


7. The selected houses were erected in 
groups of 50 to 150 by contract with the 
Ministry of Works. The contractors under- 
took to provide the fullest facilities for ob- 
servation and costing by Government ob- 
servers in the factory and on the building 
site. This observation was under the direc- 
tion of the Chief Scientific Adviser, Minis- 
try of Works. The Ministry of Health assis- 
ted in finding Local Authorities who would 
cO-operate in providing sites for the houses 
and who would take them over on comple- 
tion. These groups of houses have been 
termed development groups. 


8. The observations from the factories and 
building sites are analyzed by the Chief 
Scientific Adviser’s Section, Ministry of 
Works, with the object of arriving at a def- 
inite figure of labour content and cost which 
might be achieved if and when the various 
houses were put in production on a suitable 
scale. A large amount of work is involved in 
complete statistical analysis and, as an ex- 
ample of this, more than 1,000,000 cards 
are g ying through Hollerith machines at the 
present time. 


9. As a control a number of groups of 
houses are being built by traditional meth- 
ods in various parts of Great Britain. Build- 
ers have co-operated in allowing full facili- 
ties for Government observers and access to 
costs in the same way as has been required 
for the non-traditional houses. In this way 
it is hoped to arrive at a real basis of com- 
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parison between the traditional and non- 
traditional types. 


It has been pointed out that the work 
falls logically into two stages—design and 
production—and it is proposed to deal here 
with the salient points of each. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized, however, that de- 
sign and production cannot be divorced in 
practice. The designer, producer and erector 
must work as a closely knit team if success is 
to be achieved. The ‘designer autocrat’ will 
produce a beautiful house which cannot 
economically be built or erected. The ‘pro- 
ducer-erector autocrat’ will make a house 
which is likely to be ugly, uncomfortable 
and expensive in maintenance, in fact ‘cheap 
and nasty’. 


Design of Alternative Methods of Construc- 
tion of Houses: 


Relation between production and erection 
technique and design: Before commencing 
to design anything it is necessary to be quite 
clear as to the objective being aimed at. In 
the work described in this note the objective 
has been to find ways and means of building 
the largest possible number of houses with 
the minimum possible amount of labour 
and, in particular, to make it possible to in- 
crease the output of houses from a limited 
force of skilled building labour. It is inter- 
esting and perhaps informative to compare 
progress in technique in the building indus- 
try with the changes which have taken place 
in other industries over an equivalent 
period. If, for example, we look at the trend 
of progress in the engineering industry over 
the last 40 years we find that there have 
been revolutionary changes in technique. In 
the main this has been due to the ever-in- 
creasing use of the machine which performs 
two functions. 

In the first instance it replaces human 
physical effort by power derived from coal. 
In the engineering industry power-driven 
lathes, drills and milling machines replace 
slow and fatiguing manual effort with saws, 
chisels and files. In building the same pur- 
pose is served by concrete mixers, power 
hoists and mechanical excavating plant. 
The second function of the machine, how- 
ever, is equally important. In general it per- 
forms its work more accurately than the 
equivalent manual process and makes pos- 
sible a range of products which could not be 
produced at all by manual means. 

Improvements in methods of measure- 
ment, allied with the development of 
machines, have enormously speeded up a 
very wide range of engineering processes. 
Under this heading are included the use of 
precision gauges, jigs and similar devices. 
By such means it has been possible to en- 
sure that pieces made in diverse workshops 
could be assembled in one place and would 
fit together with a degree of accuracy which 
would be impossible of attainment by older 
methods. To all practical intents and pur- 
poses there has been no comparable devel- 
opment whatever in the building industry. 
The war of 1914-1918 provided the impetus 
which gave rise to the general use of pre- 
cision tools and gauges in engineering prac- 
tice. Perhaps one of the most important new 


developments of the last war is the gr ting 
on of ‘quality control’ which is the |. :ical 
statistical sequel to existing meth« of 
measurement. Again there has been 1» ap- 
plication of such a system to building 


Refinements in machine design 1 in 
methods of measurement result autoi:iatic- 
ally in the elimination of laborious m::nual 
operations in the main production lives in 
engineering processes. 

The most obvious example of the el: :ina- 
tion of time-consuming manual oper *:ions 
is, however, in the final assembly. !'fore 
the introduction of close limits of ace’ racy 
in the production of components, the final 


assembly depended entirely on the sk:!! and 


endurance of the workman. The v:rious 
components came to him in various degrees 
of accuracy, and were fitted together by such 
processes as filing, scraping and grinding. 
Their actual dimensions were never s‘ated 


and never known, and piece A was fii‘ed to 


piece B by bringing them together ani no- 
ting where they fitted and where they 
missed. The dimensions worked to were 
purely nominal, and the rate of production 


was very slow. The building indusiry is 
based entirely on manual adjustment for 
assembly on the building site, and, so long 
as it remains so, there is little likelihood of 
any marked increase in the output per oper- 
ative, and no means of stepping up produc- 
tion except by training more and more 
operatives. 

Large-scale factory production of certain 
components of buildings had proceeded 
fairly rapidly between the wars. Generally 
speaking the products so produced were bet- 
ter and cheaper than the corresponding 
articles made up on the site or in individual 
workshops, owing to greater use of mach- 
inery, the use of jigs, and better contro! and 
better facilities for bulk purchase of mate- 
rials. The individual factory-made compo- 
nent had come to stay, but the assembly of 
groups of factory-made components had 
made little or no headway. As a result the 
installation of the factory-made compo- 
nents had to be done by the slow and pains- 
taking processes of manual adjustment and 
the gain, though appreciable, had little 
effect on the site labour requirement. 

Enough has been said to show that to re- 
duce arduous and time-consuming work on 
the building site the first requisite is a study 
of co-ordination of dimensions in design 
and of control of dimensions in production 
of components. Whether or not a ‘module’ 
is to be adopted is a purely secondary con- 
sideration. 

It is necessary to make a special study of 
the standards of dimensional accuracy, 
which need to be maintained throughout 
this development work. This involves two 
aspects—the establishment of the standards 
and ways and means of indicating in draw- 
ings and specifications and ensuring by in- 
spection that the standards are in fact 
worked to. Let us be quite clear about this 
and appreciate its importance. If we are to 
make sections of these new houses in fac- 
tories A, B and C and, to tring the sections 
together for the first time on a muddy site 
in Y, and if we hope that they will go to- 
gether, the various sections will have to be 
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made specific predetermined dimen- 
sional | nits. A very large part of the ad- 
vantage of factory production would be 
lost if the erector on the site has to carve a 


jump c’. he component from factory B and 
make c:.. a gap due to the component from 
C being . bit ‘scant’. This may be common- 


place t the engineer, but the idea of co- 


ordinat’ »n of dimensions is entirely foreign 
to the .ilding industry, and its introduc- 
tion in’ » the industry calls for considerable 
care at preparation if success is to be ob- 
tained. he instructions and working draw- 
ings nc mally supplied in the building in- 
dustry s!:ve an approximate idea of what is 
require’. and the craftsman provides the 


skill ne ded to make the parts fit together. 
It is ne’ difficult to convince oneself of the 
import.ace of this attitude. Take almost 
any room in any building and check up. 
Nothinz is exactly symmetrical; all dimen- 
sions are in odd factors. Fit a pelmet board 
toa window or a Carpet in a room, and it is 
immediately apparent that the boundaries 
of the room have been ‘tailored to fit’, and 
equally evident that anything to be fitted 
into the room has to be similarly tailored. 
In point of fact it can be argued from first 
principles that such must be the case. 
Drawings are dimensioned in single figures; 
and when it comes to making something a 
single figure it is no figure at all, for 100 per 
cent accuracy is neither possible nor desir- 
able. It is necessary, therefore, for any 
scheme embodying considerable develop- 
ment of factory production to work out a 
co-ordinated series of dimensional toler- 
ances, appropriate for the various manu- 
facturing processes involved and to provide 
suitable methods of taking up cumulative 
differences which must occur due torandom 
summation of ‘highs’ and ‘lows’. 

Experience on the various development 
groups has shown quite conclusively that 
success or failure has depended on the ex- 
tent to which dimensional tolerances have 
been co-ordinated in the design and con- 
trolled in the production of house com- 
ponents. In the figures which will be shown 
later there is abundant proof that when this 
co-ordination and control have been exer- 
cised, material savings in labour have re- 
sulted. It is, however, a new technique to 
introduce into the office of a building de- 
signer. 

The design of the components should 
preferably be such that there is a reason- 
able degree of flexibility in their assembly, 
so that architects and housing directors of 
local authorities may be able to design 
houses suitable to the conditions in their 
particular areas. 

Nevertheless, it will be evident that 
economy in factory production depends 
upon large-scale manufacture of a limited 
range of components, so that the cost of 
Jigs and tools may be spread over a large 
production. Insistence by individual archi- 
tects on a large range of ‘specials’ in various 
components will inevitably defeat the ob- 
ject aimed at in the wider use of factory- 
made components. Attention is directed 
here tc this aspect, for it is one which in the 
past has retarded the full application in 
building of the limited amount of stand- 
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ardization which was available before the 
war. Some sacrifice of individuality is 
necessary if the advantages of an effort on a 
national scale are to be realized. 


Physical and Mechanical Standards for New 
Houses: 


There are two sets of requirements for 
houses. The first includes the amount of 
space required, the allowance to be made 
for movement in that space, the division of 
use of the space between working, sleeping 
and recreation; the provision of shelves, 
wardrobes, cupboards, etc., and the bal- 
ancing of these with the furniture which the 
occupants will want to purchase; the re- 
lation of the dwelling with the garden and 
access to the garden, the storage of prams, 
bicycles and garden tools. These questions 
have not been investigated scientifically and 
methodically and, whilst their importance 
is nowhere underrated, it has to be admitted 
that they depend at present upon individual 
opinion. The real needs of the occupants 
have yet to be determined, whilst their 
preferences where expressed can only be 
based on previous experiences and are 
rarely informed by a reliable insight into 
what might be very much more convenient 
ways of living, if unfamiliar ones. 

The second set of requirements relate to 
the physical and mechanical properties of 
the structure of the dwelling; here there is a 
considerable background of scientific know- 
ledge, and many of the requirements have 
been formulated in precise, quantitative 
terms. A considerable amount of work was 
done in the final years of the war to define 
the physical and mechanical standards to 
which the new houses should conform. 
This was done at a difficult time, and great 
credit is due to the foresight of the Director 
of Building Research at the time who was 
mainly instrumental in forcing it through 
to a sufficiently advanced stage. The 
Ministry of Works and Ministry of Health 
supported this work by setting up study 
committees to survey the field of know- 
ledge in various special aspects of building, 
and the reports of these committees mark a 
definite stage in the preparation for the 
emergency in building which it was foreseen 
would arise at the end of the war. Thanks 
to these intensive studies the post-war 
houses may be expected to afford consider- 
ably higher standards of amenity than pre- 
war houses despite the many difficulties and 
shortages of material and labour. 

So far as houses are concerned attention 
should be directed particularly to the fol- 
lowing reports* of the Study Committees 
which deal with matters affecting the main 
structural design: 


Report No. 14—Acoustics Committee, in 
which standards of sound insulation for 
dwellings are recommended. 


Report No. 19—Heating and Ventilation 
Committee (the Egerton Report), in which 
standards of thermal insulation are recom- 
mended and methods of heating are sur- 
veyed, showing that improved conditions 


*All these reports are obtainable from H.M. Stationery 
Office at prices ranging from 1s. to 2s. 6d. 


of heating in dwellings are within the realm 
of practical achievement. 


Report No. 20—Fire Grading of Buildings 
Committee, in which standards of fire re- 
sistance for houses are recommended. 


Report No. 12—Illumination of Buildings 
Committee, in which standards are recom- 
mended for daylight illumination. 


Report No. 1—Housing, by an_Inter- 
departmental Committee of Ministry of 
Health and Ministry of Works (the Burt 
Committee), in which all the standards are 
brought together, and, in addition, recom- 
mendations are made as to the approach to 
problems such as durability and weather 
resistance. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
standards recommended in these reports 
are not mandatory. In the first place it was 
considered desirable that experience should 
be gained in practice of their working on a 
large scale. Then it was realized that emer- 
gency conditions in the supply of labour 
and materials might make it impossible to 
conform to some or other of the standards 
from time to time. Nevertheless, it is grati- 
fying to be able to record that a large pro- 
portion of the houses now being built do 
in fact aim to achieve the highest standardst 
and many of them are immeasurably su- 
perior in their comfort and general ameni- 
ties to pre-war, low-cost housing. 

In view of the fact that the standards 
themselves, and methods of achieving them, 
are dealt with at length in the reports indi- 
cated on the previous page, it is not pro- 
posed to discuss them in detail in this paper. 
It may be helpful, however, to deal with a 
few aspects where special problems arise in 
applying the standards to new types of con- 
struction. 


Strength and Stability: Strength and sta- 
bility of a small house represent quite 
a difficult problem, not because great 
strength is necessary, but because the loads 
are very small and there is a great diversity 
of members by which the loads are carried 
to the ground. The small house is a struc- 
ture comprising many redundancies, and it 
is difficult to avoid excessive strength in 
certain parts, and consequently a lack of 
economy. Owing to the redundancy it is 
difficult to apply the normal methods of 
structural design. If, for example, a framed 
structure is being designed it would be a 
relatively simple matter to calculate the 
strength on the basis that all loads are 
carried by the structural framework. Actu- 
ally, however, it is evident that the clad- 
dings and linings which must perforce be 
added to the frame will impart additional 
strength and stiffness to the frame, but the 
difficulty is to know how much. Since most 
of the alternative methods now contem- 
plated are designed with the object of large 
scale production of a large number of 


+The irreducible minim are indicated in the Housing Man- 
ual, 1944 (H.M. Stationery Office, price 2s.) and in Housing 
Manual, 1944—Technical Appendices (H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 1s. 6d.). 
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houses of a similar, though not necessarily 
identical form, it has been found convenient 
to meet the problem of design for strength 
and stiffness by carrying out load factor 
tests on one or more prototypes. The 
Building Research Station has evolved a 
method of test*; a large number of houses 
has been tested in this way, with the result 
that a number of highly economical struc- 
tures has been produced, where conven- 
tional methods of design might well have 
increased appreciably both the cost and the 
complications. It is appropriate at this 
point to consider the application of building 
regulations and codes to these alternative 
forms of construction. The building code, 
whether mandatory or otherwise, has been 
evolved to deal with a great diversity of 
structures erected by persons of widely 
varying skill and subject to very great diff- 
erences in the amount of control exercised 
in manufacture and erection and, more- 
over, structures where a very large part of 
the work of construction may be done 
under adverse conditions on the building 
site. It would hardly be rational to apply 
the same rules to structures which are 
manufactured under much better condi- 
tions in factories, which can be subject to 
rigorous inspection during manufacture, 
and where by the very nature of the scale 
of production there has to be close control 
at every stage. It seems, therefore, that the 
control of these new methods of construc- 
tion must be by way of load factor tests on 
prototypes, check tests on production 
models and a properly organized machinery 
of inspection during manufacture and erec- 
tion. The houses described in these pages 
have been designed on these lines, and it is 
believed that conventional methods of de- 
sign to normal building regulations would 
have given far less economical structures. 


Durability: The durability of houses built 
by new methods of construction is very 
important, and various problems arise. In 
practice it has been found that the main 
difficulty is the proper protective treatment 
for light steel elements against corrosion. 
A great deal of scientific investigation has 
been carried out on the subject of the pro- 
tection of steel and other metals, and it is 
probably hardly an exaggeration to say 
that there is a range of processes available 
by which it is possible to guarantee practic- 
ally 100 per cent protection against normal 
corrosive agencies. There is a tendency, 
however, for ‘the best to be the enemy of 
the good’, and to write ideal specifications 
which may seriously increase costs and slow 
down production. This seems to be one of 
those swings of the pendulum from the ex- 
treme case of no real standard of protection 
at all to that of a high order of protection 
which safeguards contingencies which may 
only rarely arise. In fact, as with all such 
questions, the insurance has to be weighed 
up against the risk, and the technical pro- 
blem is neither to over, nor under, insure. 
It has been decided that a proper protec- 
tive system for structural steel in houses 
*‘Toading Tests on Houses’. Ministry of Works. Depart- 
ment of the Chief Scientific Adviser. Field Tests Unit. 


— can be obtained from the Chief Scientific Adviser's 
ept 
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should comprise, as an irreducible mini- 
mum, the following elements: 


(a) Proper preparation of the steel surface 
to receive the subsequent treatments (e.g. 
degreasing followed by a phosphate etch). 


(b) A priming coat having specific rust- 
inhibiting characteristics (e.g. red lead- 
linseed oil or a paint embodying zinc chro- 
mate or a dip or spray coat of zinc). 


(c) Finish coat or coats having good water- 
proofing characteristics and a suitable order 
of durability for the conditions of exposure 
to which they will be subjected. 


Where very thin sections are involved, 
and the loss of strength by corrosion can 
obviously be serious, it is quite obvious 
that the design of the steelwork is deter- 
mined by the problem of protection against 
corrosion. It is clear, for example, that spot 
welding of overlapping flat surfaces may 
produce a capillary where a thick paint can 
never penetrate properly, but where a film 
of moisture is almost certain to lie. There is 
great variation in the design of members 
from this point of view. Some are excellent, 
but others are very difficult to protect pro- 
perly. The inference is that the choice of the 
corrosion protection system is governed by 
design of the members and by the method 
of production used. The problem has to be 
viewed as a whole and, finally, an adequate 
system of inspection has to be devised in 
order to ensure that the treatment specified 
is properly carried out at all the essential 
stages. 

Again, the reinforced concrete members 
in small houses tend to be very light owing 
again to the light loadings. As a result, the 
cover to reinforcement in factory-produced 
elements is often appreciably less than 
would be customary for work done in situ. 
This can be justified when precast concrete 
units are made under factory conditions 
where high standards of control are pos- 
sible. If, however, control is lacking, and 
if the placing of reinforcement is done with 
no more care than would be the case on a 
normal building site, then it is important 
that the full cover as prescribed in ordinary 
building codes should be given. To take 
advantage of the light, economical sections 
which can be made, it is necessary to or- 
ganize proper works control and a system 
of inspection. The houses now under review 
have varied considerably. In some the steel 
reinforcement has been very carefully 
placed, in others it has been necessary to 
reject a large number of units where the 
reinforcement had been allowed to ap- 
proach too nearly to the surface of the con- 
crete. It is certain, however, given proper 
control, that the reinforcement can be 
placed with sufficient accuracy to permit of 
working down to very moderate concrete 
cover. The more experienced firms have, in 
fact, done so consistently. 


Conservation of Heat: The importance of 
fuel economy focuses attention on conserva- 
tion of heat in the building structure. It is 
suggested that the best approach to the 


problem is to consider heat loss fre. the 
house as a whole rather than to conce trate 
on the individual elements. A cor.plete 
revolution in the method of sma!! house 
heating is now in prospect. The ai: > is to 
get warmth into all the rooms of a ‘iouse, 
and by this means to increase the e!* :ctive 
living space, and manifestly this ca: only 
be achieved if heating and structure © e de- 
signed to be complementary. The su’ ;cct is 


fascinating, and the social advanta:: s im- 


plied are enormous. It is in fact a ~soper 
subject for engineering treatment. 

The design of windows is linked w.‘h the 
question of heat losses because the «lazed 
areas represent the parts of the stricture 
with the greatest thermal conductivity, 
There is a vogue at the moment fo: large 


windows in houses; if the factors atiecting 
heat losses are not appreciated this may 
result in waste of heat, and so annui some 
of the advantages of improved standards of 
insulation. The justification for large win- 
dows is the gain to the house of solar heat 
through windows on elevations with a 
southerly aspect. The gain of solar heat is 
important in the British latitude, but large 
windows need shutters or close-fitting 
heavy curtains to reduce the heat losses at 
night. It is very difficult to find any justifi- 
cation for very large windows to rooms 
having a northerly aspect. 

The design of windows for their main 
purpose of admitting daylight has been 
materially advanced by the formulation of 
simple design rules which can be used in 
any drawing office; the draft functional 
Code of Practice is available for immediate 
use. The important point in relation to 
window size is that good daylighting is a 
function of intensity and distribution. A 
badly proportioned, oversized window can 
give uncomfortable daylight illumination 
in a room by providing a high intensity 
with a bad distribution of the light. 


Fire Resistance: Fire resistance is a difficult 
problem for the alternative method of 
house construction. The traditional house 
comprises walls having an extremely high 
resistance to the effects of fire, but with 
floors and roofs which have very low re- 
sistance. Considerations of fire resistance 
have actually had little effect on the evolu- 
tion of the traditional brick or masonry 
walled houses. The Fire Grading of Build- 
ings Committee of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and Fire 
Offices Committee has been in session dur- 
ing the progress of development of the 
houses described in these pages and their 
recommendations have been followed. The 
principle underlying the recommendations 
of the Committee has been that alternative 
forms of construction for houses should not 
entail any greater fire hazard than exists 
with traditional construction having regard 
to the severity of the fire which is likely to 
break out in a small house in normal occu- 
pation. Advisedly, there has been no at- 
tempt to reproduce in the alternative con- 
struction the extremely high order of fire 
resistance manifested in the brick or mas- 
onry walls of traditional construction. To 
do so would be pointless, and the cost in- 
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volved ould seriously impede the rate of 
produc’ on of houses. The requirements, 


express d in terms of endurance under test 
conditions laid down in B.S. 476, laid down 
by the #vitish Standards Institution which 
have bo 1 adopted are as follows: 
Party \. <lls a5 ac ; 1 hour. 
Main uctural members (stan- 
chions. cams and floors) 4 hour. 
The roblem in providing these stand- 
ards © lire resistance has been to protect 
adequ« ely steel members which are inevit- 
ably \ light owing to the loads for which 
they are designed. In addition to the main 
structu’ al requirement it has been necessary 
to safecuard the hazard due to rapid spread 
of flame over the surface of certain wall- 
boards composed of organic fibres. 
Sound {nsulation: The one-family house 
need not present a difficult problem in 


sound insulation, but it is important to deal 
adequately with the party wall in terrace 
and semi-detached pairs. Here there is a 
conflict between the ideal structural solu- 
tion and good sound insulation. With load- 
bearing wall structures it is possible to pro- 
vide a continuous cavity at the party wall 
and so give the full discontinuity which is 
the best means of ensuring quiet. With 
framed structures it is very tempting to 
make full use of the economies which con- 
tinuity can offer. Nevertheless, it seems that 
the arguments in favour of stopping the 
frame at the party wall and starting again 
in the next house have a lot to commend 
them. These arguments are reinforced by 
the problem of fire resistance, for it will 
often be found that the discontinuity of the 
frame at the party wall, besides assisting 
sound insulation, is helpful as a fire stop. 
Where the frame has to be continuous be- 
tween adjacent houses it is possible to 
achieve the desired standards of sound in- 
sulation by firring-out on the party wall, 
and sometimes on the flank walls as well, 
but some complicated detailing is apt to be 
necessary if flanking transmission is to be 
avoided. 


Production of Components and Erection of 
Houses by New Methods of Construction: 


Since there was already a large fund of 
scientific knowledge of the physical, mech- 
anical and chemical properties of building 
materials the problem of the design of new 
methods of construction for houses pre- 
sented no formidable difficulty. Jt was pos- 
sible to design good houses. Very few scien- 
tific studies had been made of the tech- 
niques of production and erection of build- 
ing, however, and the problem of obtaining 
areliable picture of the economies in labour 
and maierial to be achieved by new methods 
of construction was indeed formidable. Any 
Innovation has to go through a stage of 
‘teething troubles’, and the task was to get 
through this stage as quickly as possible in 
order to find out what contribution new 
forms of construction would be able to 
make, 

The method adopted was to divide the 
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work into two stages. The first design, 
whether produced by the sponsors or by the 
architectural staff of the Ministry, was 
combed by a group of men who were expert 
in various types of production. The group 
comprised men of experience in the produc- 
tion of steelwork, joinery, concrete, mech- 
anical equipment and general building. The 
design was then finalized in the light of the 
comments received from this group with a 
reasonable expectation that the house 
would be suitable for production and not 
too difficult to erect. At this stage a de- 
tailed time schedule was prepared of the 
operations of erection as far as they could 
be foreseen, and an estimate was drawn up 
of the man-hours comprised in all these 
operations, and also of the anticipated cost 
of materials, labour and mechanical equip- 
ment. 

Experience gained from this development 
work has emphasized again and again that 
the regular use of targets of cost and labour 
content are of paramount importance. Fur- 
thermore, the targets should be continu- 
ously revised as information flows in from 
factories and sites. This process is likely to 
be as beneficial on traditional building sites 
as with new types of construction. 

The second stage deals with the recording 
of information relating to costs and labour 
requirement as the process of erection pro- 
ceeds on the sites. It is convenient at this 
stage to review exactly what it has been 
attempted to achieve. The objects have 
been twofold: 


(1) To record and examine critically the cost 
and man-hours of every operation, and to 
check these against the estimated targets. 
To introduce improvements in technique of 
production and erection so that costs and 
man-hours can be progressively reduced. 
An advantage of the development group 
scheme has been found to be in the fact 
that a considerable number of develop- 
ments have been running in parallel and 
where an improvement in method has been 
found on one site it has been possible to in- 
troduce the improvement quickly for simi- 
lar operations on other sites. 


(2) To analyze the data obtained from the 
development group on costs and man- 
hours, in such a way as to deduce what may 
reasonably be expected of a new form of 
construction when it is finally put into full 
scale production. This is obviously very 
difficult but, equally obviously, it is neces- 
sary information to those who have to plan 
the allocation of the national resources to 
building generally and to housing in par- 
ticular. Viewed scientifically this part of the 
problem becomes the familiar one of separ- 
ating the effects of a number of variables, 
so that in the final review each variable can 
have its appropriate value assigned to it. 
Such work can be done in a variety of ways, 
but the essential feature is that the recording 
on the site and the subsequent analysis 
should be planned for proper statistical 
control. It is fundamental to the value of 
such a research that the final assessment 
should be based on a statistical apprecia- 
tion of the validity of the results. 


It is important to appreciate at the out- 
set what variables will need to be studied, 
and what methods will be used to control 
them, and to assess them for a considerable 
number of projects proceeding in different 
parts of the country at different times. 


The following are some of the more im- 
portant: 


(i) Variations in the quality of workman- 
ship. 


(ii) Variations in the aptitude and willing- 
ness of the workman. 


(iii) Variations inherent in small-scale pro- 
totype and pre-production operations as 
compared with full production. 


(iv) Variations in output due to weather 
conditions. 


(i) Variations in quality of Workmanship: 
With any craft operation there is every 
gradation in quality of workmanship from 
the slapdash to the very highly finished. The 
man-hours for the work may vary in the 
ratio of 1 : 5, depending on the quality of 
the work. In the building trade the major 
difficulty lies in the description of the 
quality of the work which is admissible for 
the particular job being investigated. There 
is, in fact, no accepted written definition for 
quality of many typical building craft opera- 
tions, though craftsmen, builders and archi- 
tects manage quite well to work out an 
acceptable level. 

The tendency in a craft operation on a 
development group is to go to one of two 
extremes. Either to go all out for a speed 
record at the expense of quality, or to give 
an exhibition finish, having no regard for 
time or expenses. It is not easy to steer a 
middle course during the erection of a 
group of houses which are intended to 
serve as a demonstration of what can be 
done with a new system, but it is obvious 
that the problem of establishing and de- 
fining a quality of workmanship has to be 
faced and solved. Failing this, the man- 
hours recorded don’t mean much. 

So far as costing is concerned, the only 
way of dealing with this variable will be to 
exercise careful control of all operations on 
the site so that they do not go to the ex- 
tremes of speed or over-elaborate finish. 


(ii) Variations in the Aptitude and Willing- 
ness of the Workman: The aptitude and 
willingness of the workman constitute a 
variable which is most difficult to control. 
It would, for example, be possible to get 
together a hand-picked team, to arouse 
in them an enthusiasm for the particular 
project and to keep them on their mettle. 
It would not be fair and reasonable to 
put forward times recorded under such 
conditions as being representative for the 
class of work being investigated. Conversely, 
a sullen and unwilling squad could damn the 
most promising experiment. It is obviously 
necessary to strike a mean, and, if a range 
of building types is under investigation, to 
keep a constant standard of effort running 
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through the whole range. If this is not pos- 
sible, it will be necessary to apply the appro- 
priate correction to the recorded times. 
Wartime production requirements have 
called for intensive study of this particular 
problem, and some help can be obtained 
from time and motion specialists who have 
experience of the technique of assessment 
of output in items of a standard output of 
effort. 

Variations in aptitude of the workman 
may also be dealt with by averaging the out- 
put of a considerable number of men. Ona 
small development group there are two 
confusing factors. Firstly, the aptitude of 
the small force of men actually engaged 
may be significantly above or below the 
average. The workmen have not been suffi- 
ciently numerous to enable a fair average 
to be obtained. The second factor to take 
into account is that of unfamiliarity and 
lack of practice with an unfamiliar tech- 
nique. The first efforts are almost bound to 
be clumsy, though good workmen and good 
supervisors should very quickly be able to 
master any of the simplified techniques 
which will be the main object of the alter- 
native forms of construction. The safeguard 
which has been adopted in this research 
has been to discard the early and clumsy 
results, not bringing the figures into the 
first record until those in charge of the 
erection of the groups are satisfied that the 
workmen and supervisors have attained a 
reasonable standard of efficiency. Opera- 
tions have been carefully timed, and the 
state of efficiency has been noted in the 
records by a flattening of the time curve. 


(iii) Variations inherent in small-scale pre- 
production operations as compared with full 
production: It is axiomatic that the small- 
scale building project is apt to be uneco- 
nomical in labour as compared with large- 
scale production. The small job lacks a 
‘flywheel’ which assists the large job very 
materially. Men are bound to have a con- 
siderable proportion of standing time when 
there is no continuous line for particular 
tradesmen to work on; alternatively, they 
must be sent away to other jobs with conse- 
quent hold ups for other trades whilst they 
are being fetched back. There are psycholo- 
logical factors involved here. It is known, 
for example, that work tends to slow up as 
men begin to work themselves out of a job. 
If there is unlimited work in front of the 
gang—as in a long row of houses—this 
slowing-up is not so much in evidence. 
Factors of this kind can only be controlled 
by experienced supervisors who know and 
recognize them, and by the exercise of the 
best qualities of leadership, and by en- 
listing the interest and co-operation of the 
workmen in the experiment. 

The inevitable breaks in continuity of 
work, due to lack of a ‘flywheel’ can only 
be dealt with by very close timing of site 
labour. The shortest breaks in continuity 
of work, due to whatever cause, must be 
recorded together with the cause, so that 
the final adjustments can be made with a 
minimum of guesswork. Close timekeeping 
of this sort would call for a large body of 
observers and, in fact, the ratio of ob- 
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servers to operatives could not be much 
less than 1 : 3, and for critical operations it 
might often have to be as highas 1:1. Since 
there may be a number of projects going 
through at one time it has not been possible 
to maintain the large force of observers 
necessary to obtain full records of all the 
work from every site. A method of samp- 
ling has been evolved, and in addition the 
Ministry’s observers have devoted special 
attention to securing a complete record of 
the key operations which are characteristic 
of the particular scheme and, by agreement 
with the firms concerned, it has in many 
cases been possible to arrange for the firm’s 
timekeepers to obtain the supplementary 
data and for this to be available to the 
Ministry. 

Since the timekeeping on the site is done 
under considerable difficulty and against 
pressure of time it has been necessary to 
organize carefully the format for setting 
down the data, to have the most convenient 
type of record sheet, and to have an intelli- 
gent breakdown of all the operations in 
advance so that the sheets can be analyzed 
rapidly and without confusion. 


(iv) Variations in Output due to Weather 
Conditions: It is well known that operations 
carried out under a high degree of ex- 
posure to the weather are much affected by 
the prevailing conditions. This is so im- 
portant a variable that under extreme con- 
ditions it may swamp all the others. There 
are two ways in which the weather may 
affect a job. Rain or frost may necessitate a 
complete cessation of certain activities, and 
are simply dealt with by recording the 
breaks in work so imposed and they present 
no difficulty. Adverse conditions not so bad 
as to necessitate a complete stoppage are 
much more difficult to cope with. For ex- 
ample, cold weather has been shown to 
slow down the rate of bricklayers’ work, 
and a sea of mud on the site will have an 
adverse effect on the handling of materials. 
The important thing is to recognize the 
existence of these intermediate conditions 
and to make the appropriate allowance for 
them. In the last half of the year 1946 ab- 
normal rainfall has posed a severe problem 
on several sites. 

This research has had as its main object 
the evolution and assessment of new forms 
of construction, but the secondary result 
has been the evolution of a method of re- 
cording and analysis of building effort 
which may be no less important in the long 
run. What in effect has been done has been 
to produce and apply a system of day-to- 
day ‘costing’ to building operations parallel 
with that which is normally used in other 
industries. It is somewhat surprising to note 
that day-to-day costings are very rarely 
used in the building industry in Great 
Britain though, in fact, this may be one of 
the main reasons why developments have 
been slow in the past. The normal instru- 
ment of final cost assessment is the Bill of 
Quantities, but this is of no value as an 
instrument of day-to-day control for vari- 
ous reasons. In the first place the work is 
billed as a combination of material and 
labour costs, in such a form that it is diffi- 


cult, and in some cases impossible 


O sep- 
arate them. Then the method of as bling 
the work is in totals by trades whe 1s, for 
site control, it is necessary to ide:. ‘y and 
record recognizable operations. Fi: «ily, the 
Bill of Quantities provides for meas ‘rement 
of the finished work, but takes no ‘ccount 
of handling charges, use of machin ry and 
other incidental matters which, in th. aggre. 
gate, amount to a very consideraile pro- 
portion of the total cost. These in idental 
charges must be allocated empirical’. to the 
various items in the Bill, so that w ting in 
prices becomes very largely a m*tter of 
judgement based on experience rat!:2r than 
on assembly of known facts. 

The method of collecting and cc upiling 
the data from sites in this research !\as been 
evolved gradually. For the assistince of 
others who may be faced with similar 
investigations it is probably worth \vhile to 
discuss briefly some of the metho:s used 
and why they have been discarded in favour 
of others. The original intention was to pre- 
pare a very detailed schedule of all the 


operations and to observe and record very 
closely the man-hours spent on each opera- 
tion on each house on every site. Fuil notes 
were to be taken of non-productive times, 
and the reasons were to be assigned to 
them. It was assumed that the summation 
of all the man-hours recorded would give 
the labour costs, operation by operation 
and house by house. It was soon found, 
however, that an excessively large observer 
force would be required to compile the data 
in such detail. At the start of a job, when 
the site is open and men are working on the 
outer shells it is possible for a small party 
of observers to record the activities of a 
large number of workmen. When, however, 
work starts on interior finishings the work- 
men become dispersed in the interior of a 
large number of houses and an accurate 
record would call for nearly as many ob- 
servers as workmen. The method had to be 
revised. 

The system* now developed is working 
satisfactorily and, with relatively minor 
modifications, is one which is likely to be 
continued. The schedule of operations is 
simplified, so that a competent timekeeper 
or cost clerk can keep a record of work on 
the basis of information supplied by the 
foreman as to allocation of labour. Where 
it is desired to study a particular operation 
in greater detail a more detailed schedule 
is issued and observers are allocated to that 
particular work. In addition, the observer 
force is used to sample all operations witha 
view to obtaining a separation of produc- 
tive and non-productive time. 

For key operations, and where it is par- 
ticularly desirable to ensure that new tech- 
niques are quickly brought to the highest 
possible practicable standards of efficiency, 
detailed studies are made by a team of 
method study engineers following the now 
generally recognized approach of time and 
method analysis. As already noted this 


*For the information of those who may wish to pursue the 
matter further the schedules of operations and forms for 
cost collection now in use, and particulars of methods used 
for detailed observations based on experience in thisresearch 
may be obtained on application to the Chief Scientific 
Adviser’s Dept. 
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group is v tually indispensable to give an 
assessment of the variations in effort which 
are found on different sites. It is particu- 
larly important to have the method study 
analysis when it is desired to replace a 
manual op< ration by a machine and, again, 
when a new process is being evolved the 
method si:dy engineer can quickly deter- 
mine the way in which a balanced team 
should be built up. With the new houses 
which have been the subject of development 
groups th> aim has been to produce for 
each a handbook showing the basic times 
required for each operation, how the work 
should be laid out and how the teams of 
workmen should be made up.t 


Planned Progress Chart and accompanying 
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Method studies are also being made of 
traditional building operations. By analysis 
of the basic timings it is possible here to 
arrive quickly at the best balance of the 
labour force to give the most economical 
conditions of working and, always, to de- 
termine quickly the method which will 
reduce fatigue. 

A word is necessary here in tribute to the 
operatives, managements and employers 
who have so wholeheartedly contributed to 
these researches. A great deal has been de- 
manded in the way of observation and 


access to records, and in the keeping of re- . 


cords in special form, and the co-operation 
has been generous and friendly. The work- 
men might well have demurred at close 
observation of their efforts for weeks on 
end, and stopwatches have often been used. 


It has been a special point with the Ministry 
staff to explain to all workers on each site 
just what has been attempted and why it 
has been done. The co-operation of the 
workmen has been as wholehearted as could 
have been wished, and on many sites the 
workmen have keenly interested themselves 
in the progress charts kept in the observer’s 
office. The central and local officers of the 
various trades unions have helped by inter- 
esting themselves in various phases of the 
work. 

Where new factory techniques have been 
involved, and where normally the use of 
up-to-date methods of costing and method 
study had not been the normal practice, 
the same technique has been used in the 
factories as on the building sites. 

Part 2 to be continued in the May Journal 
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Charitable Trusts in Great Britain 
A Survey Undertaken by the Nuffield Foundation 


IN VARIOUS parts of the country there 
are groups of buildings which, perhaps as 
much as any others, suggest their purpose 
—almshouses for the poor; but probably 
few of us have an idea of their origin, except 
in those instances where a nameboard 
shows that they have been erected by some 
trade or professional benevolent body. But 
one of the objects of the Nuffield Founda- 
tion is ‘the care and comfort of the aged 
poor’, and therefore the Foundation ad- 
dressed themselves to the question and set 
up a Survey Committee ‘to gather as com- 
plete information as possible with regard to 
(i) the various problems—individual, social 
and medical—associated with ageing and 
old age; (ii) the work being done by public 
authorities and voluntary organizations, 
and the public and private resources that 
exist, for the care and comfort of old people 
in Great Britain; (iii) the provision made 
for old people in those countries that have 
given special thought to this matter; (iv) 
medical research on the causes and results 
of ageing; and (v) the lines on which action 
might usefully be taken in the future by 
public authorities and private organizations, 
including the Foundation’. 

The Comments and Recommendations 
of the Survey Committee deserve close at- 
tention for the reason stated in the com- 
mittee’s note on Housing Associations, 
wherein it is said ‘These Associations are 
gathering a wealth of information as to the 
needs of the poor, both for specific housing 
conditions and for health and social ser- 
vices, and it is important that this informa- 
tion should be made available for the use of 
those who may be planning for the future’. 
In these changing times when—it is said— 
both the very wealthy and the very poor are 
tending to decrease in numbers, it may be 
wondered to what extent charity will per- 
lorcee be reduced, and how much it will 
cease to be needed, especially in view of the 
State-aided schemes soon to be brought 
into Operation; indeed, the Survey Com- 
mittee refer to this point, saying that—bear- 
ing in mind old-age pensions, supplement- 
ary pensions, unemployed benefit, and the 
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National Insurance Scheme—there is a 
general feeling that the need is ending for 
the thousands of parochial charities now in 
existence, and that the charitable intentions 
of the original benefactors would best be 
preserved by amalgamating these charities 
and diverting the funds to more appropriate 
channels, such as the maintenance of the 
local almshouses. Another comment of the 
Survey Committee is that the attention of 
the various funds should be drawn to the 
present need of accommodation for old 
people in the form of cottages, flats and 
residential homes, not necessarily rent-free, 
as old people do not want, or like, charity; 
what they most need is suitable accommo- 
dation at a rent they can afford, and pro- 
vision should be made for healthy, infirm, 
and ill old people on the same site but yet 
within and as part of a normal community 
of all ages. Another point made is that the 
majority of existing Homes cater for the 
aged poor, but it is obvious there is a great 
and growing demand for residential accom- 
modation for the middle classes, those able 
to afford from £2 2s. to £4 4s. weekly. 

In the opinion of the Survey Committee 
one of the main questions to be settled is 
the need for almshouse accommodation. 
The general housing shortage renders it 
unlikely that sufficient provision for old 
people will be made from local authority or 
State sources for some years to come, and 
as many charities have emphasized the need 
existing in their localities it seems essential 
that existing almshouses should be retained 
and their use continued. If that be granted, 
the condition of the almshouses needs atten- 
tion. Reports of dark and dingy rooms, 
windows that will not open, damp walls, 
steep narrow stairs, outside water pumps 
and taps, and communal lavatories some 
distances from the houses, show how great 
is the need for modernization and improve- 
ment. If improved, almshouses could make 
a valuable contribution to the housing 
problem, taking their place as an integral 
part of the life of the community. It is im- 
portant that old people should be able to 
receive nursing care and domestic help dur- 


ing temporary illness, and this can more 
easily be arranged where the scheme is ef 
sufficient size, and has enough income, to 
maintain its own matron. The present 
position can be relieved to some extent by 
making grants to those charities desirous of 
improving conditions in areas where a 
demand for houses exists; even then the in- 
come should be sufficient to enable the 
almshouses to be kept in a good state of re- 
pair in the future. The Survey Committee 
suggest that this could be done in three 
ways; by restricting the granting of in-pen- 
sions; by charging a small rent to the bene- 
ficiaries; and by the amalgamation of paro- 
chial charities. 

Some of the replies to the questionnaire 
are interesting from the sociological point 
of view; one comment is that the average 
Englishman prefers to live an independent 
life and does not like community existence, 
and that although the rules of the particular 
charity give the utmost freedom, the resi- 
dents feel they are not quite their own 
masters, and in recent years the number of 
applicants has tended to decrease. But then 
the reply goes on to say that the almshouses 
are inadequate and have no indoor water 
supply or sanitation. When it is realized 
that at least 44 charities were founded be- 
fore the year 1495, it is not surprising that 
their condition has lagged behind the times. 

It is obvious that the future of these 
charities and the buildings under their care 
will need careful consideration. Some, 
though by no means all of the almshouses, 
are buildings of considerable—even excep- 
tional—architectural merit. Some are well 
sited, but many are not and are likely to be 
involved in wholesale clearance and replan- 
ning schemes. In any case, modernization 
or change of use calls for sympathetic and 
competent handling by skilled architects, 
which fact it is to be hoped the various 
authorities will realize. Heavy-handed at- 
tempts to achieve minimum standards in 
such items as room heights and window 
areas should not be permitted; the conveni- 
ence and comfort of the aged should take 
precedence over rigid adherence to stand- 
ards. There can be little doubt that the best 
almshouses should be retained and im- 
proved, even if the name (now bearing 
the stigma of charity) be changed and the 
systems of administration modernized. F w. 
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Changing technique. 


Timber Technique Today 
F.P.R.L. Exhibition of Timber Research 


and Building 


At the R.I.B.A. Tuesday 29 April to Saturday 10 May 


FEW EXHIBITIONS at the R.I.B.A. have 
been more timely than this one. This coun- 
try is in the early stages ofa vast programme 
of new building, particularly housing. This 
has coincided with a quite unprecedented 
shortage of timber of all kinds. We have 
therefore to make the very best use of what 
we can get, for we cannot do without it; 
there are limits to substitution. First, we 
have to cease using it in the old extravagant 
ways. We have so to fix it that it will not 
decay—a matter of design; or we have to 
employ suitable preservative treatments. 
We shall have to use unfamiliar species 
whose peculiar properties we must know; it 
is almost useless specifying ‘selected Hon- 
duras mahogany’ and on being told (inevit- 
ably) that it is unobtainable, substituting 
an Empire hardwood which merely looks 
the same. Above all, we shall have to stop 
designing with unnecessarily strong scant- 
lings, particularly in carcassing work, in 
spite of the fact that practically all the text- 
books illustrate nothing but these old waste- 
ful methods. The day of the 4 by 2 in. com- 
mon rafter at 14 in. centres over a 6 ft. span 
supporting slates or tiles is over. It always 
was wildly extravagant, as the pre-war 
speculative builder knew very well, and we 
can no longer afford it. 

For those who think that timber shortage 
is a temporary affair, there is little hope. 
While the present position will ultimately 
improve, world factors are against a return 
to the good (or bad) old days when struc- 
tural timber was so cheap and plentiful that 
it scarcely mattered whether one specified 
6 by 3 or 4 by 2 for a task which could be 
adequately performed by a 3 by 14, or when 
one could specify Moulmein teak, selected 
Austrian oak or Honduras mahogany, and 
get it. 
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One naturally asks what is the present 
timber position and when and how it is 
likely to improve. F.P.R.L. say that at pre- 
sent there is an extreme shortage of avail- 
able timber. The world still has plenty of 
timber; the principal difficulty is to get 
it where it is wanted, particularly to this 
country. Sweden and Finland have timber 
but they want coal in exchange for it. The 
United States has its own vast building pro- 
gramme and is even buying timber from 
other countries; nevertheless, we are getting 
some softwood from both Canada and the 
U.S. Russia has an enormous job of recon- 
struction and is short of man-power at 
Archangel and the other north Russian 
ports; or rather it is not worth their while 
transferring enough man-power to these 
ports for the two or three months that they 
are ice free; the Russians have other and 
more pressing uses for labour; nevertheless, 
there was last year a dribble of timber from 
Russia. Some softwood is coming from 
Central Europe, but here again local needs 
are enormous. 

As regards hardwoods, the need in Africa 
is transport, not merely sea-borne, but 
transport from the central forests to the 
coast. The teak situation should ease after 
about two years. There are a million teak 
trees in Burma ‘girdled’ (i.e. partly seasoned 
while standing) but the Japs sabotaged the 
sawmills and turned loose the teak-handling 
elephants into the jungle. The best trees of 
the Caribbean mahogany forests are almost 
gone, the alternative of Sapele mahogany 
from Africa being controlled by transport. 
Central European (Austrian) oak is being 
absorbed by local needs. Overriding every- 
thing are the two factors of local recon- 
struction programmes in many of the tim- 
ber-producing countries and the world 


Old and new barns 


shortage of transport. Great Britain has its 
own special problem represented by export 
coal and foreign exchange. 

This is the situation which lies behind the 
exhibition arranged by F.P.R.L. First it 
must be said that the exhibition is only part 
of an effort by the Laboratory to tell the 
architectural profession what it knows 
about the right way to use timber. During 
the fortnight that it will be at the R.I.B.A. 
several expert members of the staff will be 
present all the time to explain details and to 
answer questions. The actual exhibits are to 
no small extent a basis for discussion. The 
fortnight is a kind of continuous lecture, 
with the great advantage to the visitor that 
he can come and go when he likes and ask 
what questions he wants. He can either 
acquire general knowledge or present his 
own particular problems. This is a unique 
opportunity which it would be unwise to 
miss. One can obtain information in an 
hour or so which otherwise would require 
many hours of reading; in any case, much 
of it is not yet to be found in books. 

The exhibition consists of a series of 
screens covering the principal points of tim- 
ber technique—which of course means the 
work of F.P.R.L.—so far as it is concerned 
with building. In passing, it should be said 
that F.P.R.L. conducts research into all 
problems connected with timber a/fer the 
tree is felled and the field is represented by 
the timber-using industries, building and 
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furniture manufacture being the principal 
ones among many others. 


The first screens deal with selection of _ 


species for particular purposes, or rather 
with obtaining the maximum performance 
out of the properties peculiar to a timber. 
Today when economy in use is the para- 
mount consideration, selection of a timber 
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WHICH TIMBER ? 
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therefore acquires a new importance. As an 
example of new ideas in selection, Western 
Hemlock may be quoted. Hemlock has a 
bad reputation; it is not easy to season in 
large sections, it has many bark-ringed 
knots and the early samples imported into 
this country were badly seasoned and badly 
shipped with the result that it acquired a 





Above: death-watch beetles. Left: two typical 
screens from the exhibition 


poor reputation among importers—a repu- 
tation which has stuck. Nevertheless, it is 
easily seasoned in thicknesses up to 1 in. 
and is therefore usable for certain classes 
of painted joinery. It can be used for-upper 
floors in housing. Most people cover bed- 
room floors with carpet or linoleum and 
the knotty appearance therefore does not 
matter. It is not suitable for positions of 
hard wear because this will cause the knots, 
which are harder than the body of the 
wood, to stand up from the surface. 

Mention of flooring, brings up the four 
categories of floor, classified by F.P.R.L., 
into which timbers may be grouped. First 
there is the very heavy duty floor which has 
to withstand trucking in factories, etc.; then 
there is the heavy duty floor which has to 
take pedestrian traffic in lanes, as in shops; 
the third category is light to medium, as in 
offices; the fourth is light, as in dwelling 
houses. F.P.R.L., by reason of its work on 
abrasion testing, can advise on species suit- 
able for each. 

Identification of timbers is an important 
section of the work. So many timbers are 
known by a variety of local or trade names 
that F.P.R.L. have made a strong effort to 
get botanical names used as standards. 
B.S.S. 881 and 589 is a useful guide for 
architects on this question. F.P.R.L. are 
frequently asked by architects to give data 
on timbers for which trade names are 
quoted. These names are often meaning- 
less and for actual identification a sample 
may be demanded. 

The seasoning screens come next. Here it 
is explained that for all practical purposes 
kiln drying is as good as air drying, provided 
it is to the same moisture content. Stable 
moisture content, in this country, of timber 
in a house may vary from 8 to 23 per cent, 
the average being 15 or 16 per cent. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that timber put in 
a building at a 12 per cent moisture con- 
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Top: examining specimens of plywood in open- 
air weathering tests. Below: making a laminated 
strip bend. Right: two exhibition screens 


tent, often expands. Kiln drying may there- 
fore be unnecessary. On the other hand, 
timber may be fixed when too wet, either 
because of incorrect seasoning or because 
of exposure to weather on the building 
site; subsequent shrinkage naturally occurs. 
F.P.R.L. lay great stress on correct season- 
ing and have done much to improve its 
technique among timber merchants. They 
say that it is the most important factor 
in right utilization of timber. It avoids ex- 
cessive splits and they maintain that given 
correct design and workmanship, properly 
seasoned timber should never decay. Today 
timber often arrives on the job with too 
high a moisture content; in general this is 
due to the fact that stocks have only a short 
stay in timber yards and therefore do not 
get the natural air seasoning that they had 
before the war. Nevertheless, all kilns built 
during the war have had to be approved by 
F.P.R.L. and they have held, once a month, 
courses of instruction for kiln operators, so 
that today there is a larger body of skilled 
kiln operators than ever before. 

It is interesting to note that the death- 
watch beetle prefers decayed timber for his 
nefarious work. F.P.R.L. have found in 
lead-covered timber roofs, as of churches, 
that the trouble frequently starts with the 
furniture beetle. He begins to operate in the 
sapwood of the outer boarding (he likes 
softwood and hardwood equally) and bor- 
ing through the lead covering, makes pin- 
holes which admit moisture to the main oak 
structural timbers, thereby creating suitable 
conditions for his larger and more dan- 
gerous cousin, the death-watch beetle. 

Bending of timber has become very im- 
portant in furniture and aircraft work. 
F.P.R.L. have devised a process of con- 
tinuous laminated strip bending. Strips of 
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= TIMBER BENDING 
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wood are fed into a machine, with glue be- 
tween them, producing rigid curved pieces 
of immense strength and which cannot ‘un- 
bend’. Visitors to the exhibition should not 
fail to study the novel bases of the exhibi- 
tion screens, which are made by this process 
and which have a pleasant ‘modern’ shape. 

The next section deals with joints. Here 
again much fairly recent work has been 


_ 
ee 





done. F.P.R.L. unofficially express surprise 
that architects who design with precision 
the joints of steelwork, are content to leave 
timber joints to the craftsman. The relevant 
screen shows four specimens designed for a 
tensile stress of 2,500 lb. With nailing the 
joint area is 128 sq. ins.; with screws 85 sq. 
ins.; with bolts 41 sq. ins.; with ring connec- 
tors 39 sq. ins.; with claw plates 39 sq. ins.; 
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with glue 24 sq. ins. Jointing assumes a 
special importance with the small section 
timbers used today. 

A screen covers the question of corrosion 
of metal in contact with acid timbers such 
as Oak, sweet chestnut and western red 


paigns, when green oak (no other being 
obtainable) used as packing pieces in engine 
cases was found to have devastating effects 
on the engines. F.P.R.L. solved this prob- 
lem as they did many other similar ones. 
Beetle attack, fungus and stains are next 





cedar. it has been the subject of dozens of 
enquirics to F.P.R.L. During the war it had 
an Important bearing on the overseas cam- 
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dealt with. F.P.R.L. were the first timber re- 
search laboratory in the world to determine 
the full life cycle of the death-watch beetle 
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Above: A moisture-content meter. Left: two 
exhibition screens 


—a step essential to devising methods of de- 
stroying or preventing this pest. In addition 
to the work on fungi—of which dry rot is 
the best known—that on stains has revealed 
those which reduce the strength of the tim- 
ber and those which do not. 

The screens on timber preservation illus- 
trate the various methods, their advantages 
and disadvantages, as well as the important 
question of methods of application. After 
this one moves on to composite wood. Here 
is recent work, some of it done during the 
war. The development of synthetic resin 
glues has opened a new and very promising 
field for plywood and built-up boards; it 
has become a new structural material and 
not merely a covering or sheeting material. 
This is well shown by its wartime use as 
stressed-skin construction in aircraft and 
boats. The new glues allow it to stand up to 
all sorts of weather conditions though sur- 
face checking is liable to occur if it is not 
kept painted or not coated with synthetic 
resin—in other words, with its own glue. At 
present it is in short supply because before 
the war, most of it was made of Douglas fir 
which is now coming into the country in 
small quantities. However, the F.P.R.L. 
work in discovering the qualities of each 
species of timber, includes whether it can be 
peeled to thin sheets which are usable in 
plywood, and we may therefore expect de- 
velopments in this direction. Incidentally 3- 
ply can be made as thin as ,', in. 

From peeling one proceeds to the related 
subject of machine sawing and planing. It 
will be news to most architects that some 
timbers require special cutting angles in 
planing machines or even special steel saws. 
For instance, while English walnut behaves 
well under traditional tools, Queensland 
walnut can only be satisfactorily worked 
with special steel. This field of research—of 
immense importance to joinery and furni- 
ture makers—has been patiently pursued 
for many years by F.P.R.L. 

The exhibition ends with some informa- 
tion about F.P.R.L. itself. It is a Govern- 
ment research organization, controlled by 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and is therefore parallel with the 
Building Research Station and the National 
Physical Laboratory. It maintains a free 
information service, welcomes enquiries and 
is situated at Princes Risborough, Bucks. 

E.L.B. 
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Osborne Road Housing Estate 


Ashford, Kent 


For the Ashford U.D.C. 


Architect: 


Arthur W. Kenyon [F] 


Two views of a model 
of the estate 


The Lay Out. As will be seen from the ac- 
companying reproduction of the site plan, 
this housing estate has not been designed 
on the general lines that have hitherto gov- 
erned such projects, wherein the roads set 
the guiding pattern to which the houses 
conform; instead, in this estate the group- 
ing of the houses has been the first con- 
sideration, and the roads have been ar- 
ranged in easy curves to give access to the 
various parts. Nor are they treated as the 
course to be followed by the drainage sys- 
tem and supply mains, which in this case 
have been laid across the site in the most 
direct and economical pattern. 

In accordance with this concept of estate 
lay-out the houses, unfettered by the roads, 
have been arranged in a variety of ways; 
open-sided closes, blocks, and corner 
groupings, set along the contours and pro- 
viding points of interest, at the same time 
avoiding views of the backs, as far as pos- 
sible. To this end the corners formed by the 
meeting of two roads have been screened 
by brick walls connecting the end houses, 
and this treatment eliminates the usual long 
flank fence, as will be seen in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

The informal course of the roads, as they 
link the various groupings, leaves irregu- 
larly-shaped greens between the pavements 
and the house fronts; these have not been 
levelled to formality but have been sloped 
as necessary to suit the contours and the 
levels of the roads. These slopes were not 
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settled on the drawing board, but have 
been decided on the site as seemed best at 
each respective spot; in a similar manner 
the gradients of the approach paths, and the 
position of retaining walls, have been set- 
tled individually; thus the arrangement 
seems to flow naturally from the artistic 
needs of the situation. Corners and other 
open places will be planted with large 
trees, in most cases arranged at right-angles 
to the roads, and these will serve as screens 
and provide points of interest. 

The grouping of the houses has been ar- 
ranged to give the most pleasant outlook; 
thus the blocks break out intocorner houses 
whence a view is given along the road; open 
closes look on to swards with the access 
road set well away, and the usual view of 
parallel houses across the way is avoided as 
far as possible. Other features of the lay-out 
include a shopping centre, cinema, old peo- 
ple’s dwellings, children’s playing-field, and 
allotments. The shopping centre begins 
with a public-house fronting the road and 
then swings in an easy curve away from the 
road and towards the cinema, which is 
thus set well back, with a generous car park. 
The old people’s dwellings, to the east of 
the site, have a pleasance at the back and 
in front a terrace, and on the other side of 
the road a bowling green. The children’s 
playing-field has been placed towards the 
other side of the estate, thus preserving 
quietude for the old people. Behind Hunt- 
ers Green, to the west, the allotments have 
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been set, and here the usual untidy paths 
will not be seen, as the plots will be ap- 
proached by concrete paths. The position 
of the sheds has been set out in an orderly 
manner, so the usual untidy look of such 
grounds should be absent. 


House Construction. The houses are of tradi- 
tional construction with 11 in. brick cavity 
walls, the facings being Uxbridge bricks 
made of concrete with flint aggregate, in 
two tints. The roofs are covered with York- 
shire pantiles laid on felt over the rafters, 
and the floors are in timber. An interesting 
feature is the use made of pre-formed sheet 
steel; the window sills are in this metal and 
the external ones have been shaped to turn 
up into the bottom of the window frame, 
and so form a water bar; the hoods over 
the doors come ready-made for attachment 
to lengths of iron barrel projecting from the 
walls, being then flashed with another pre- 
formed steel member. The sides of the win- 
dows, where they abut against the cavity, 
are protected with similar metal shaped to 
the required form. 

The windows are of timber made to sev- 
eral stock designs, and are varied in the 
elevations to take advantage of the condi- 
tions of the site; for instance, an extra win- 
dow, or a bay, can be put in to give a view 
from an end house, and this individual 
treatment avoids the monotony so often 
seen when a type plan is repeated again and 
again. External piping is reduced to a mini- 
mum by the adoption of the one-pipe 
system for the soil drainage; this, with 
careful placing of the rainwater down pipes, 
frees the elevations as far as can reasonably 
be done. 


Interiors. The permitted superficial area al- 
lows all too little variety in planning, but It 
encourages careful attention to details. A 
feature of the houses in this estate is the 
specially-designed heating unit in which a 
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aa 
GROUND FLOOR 


Three-bedroom type, narrow frontage 
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GROUND FLOOR # 


Four-bedroom type, corner house 


16-in. Eagle Fulham convector fire in the 
living room and a No. 2B Siesta stove in 
the meals room are not built in solid, but 
are set on platforms at each end of an open- 
ing closed at the sides by the flues. The in- 
ternal space thus formed is fed with air 
through a duct from the hall, the air is 
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FIRST FLOOR 


Three-bedroom type, end house, narrow frontage 


FIRST FLOOR 


Two-bedroom type, end house, narrow frontage 
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Three-bedroom type, end house, wide frontage 
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warmed by the backs of the stoves and can 
be directed either into the drying cupboard 
or through other ducting to the bedrooms. 
The upper part of the space between the 
stoves contains the 30-gal. lagged hot water 
calorifier and a gas circulator, all placed 
very compactly, and this arrangement re- 
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Three-bedroom type, end house, wide frontage 
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Two-bedroom type, wide frontage 
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duces the flow and return system to the 
minimum. Easy access is provided on the 
meals room side by a screwed metal cover- 
plate containing an access door in front of 
the gas heater. This heating unit, set as itis 
in the middle of the houses, to a great ex- 
tent determines the plan. 

With a combined rate of burning of 24 
to 3 lb. of coke per hour in the convector 
fire and stove, the temperature rises Ob- 
tained were 30 deg. F. in the living room, 
15 deg. F. in the kitchen, 17 deg. F. in bed- 
rooms | and 2, and 10 deg. F. in the other 
parts of the house; the hot water at the tap 
was 4 to 5 gall. per hour at 140 deg. F. The 
tests were made over a period of 48 hours, 
and during the first 24 hours the external 
temperature varied between 30 deg. F. and 
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40 deg. F., and during the second 24 hours 
between 36 deg. F. and 40 deg. F. 

In the kitchen the appliances are ranged 
along the side wall; this allows side lighting 
irom the window, and Jeaves the window 
unobstructed. The tops of the cooking ap- 
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pliances are set to a level line, with a 
drainer of waterproof-bonded plywood cov- 
ered with Korkoid; the splash-back being 
in that material also. There are two sinks, 
one being intended for the usual washing of 
cutlery and crockery, the plate rack being 














Above: views of the heating unit open and 
closed. Below: plans showing the heating and 
other domestic arrangements. The convector 
and boiler are built into an open brick cham- 
ber from which convected air flows through 
ducts to the bedrooms or can be turned’into the 
drying cupboard. A concrete slab separates the 
convection chamber from the space above con- 
taining the lagged cylinder and gas circulator, 
the latter for summer use. Note the special 
design of rack in the:drying cupboard 





placed conveniently above the sink, to 
which an electric fitting, inset in the bottom 
of the upper range of cupboard fitments, 
gives artificial light. The second sink serves 
a dual purpose, it can be used either as an 
ordinary sink or for clothes washing, as gas 
jets are arranged underneath to heat it. 
There is, also, enough room on the drainer 
for fitting a wringer. Washing day therefore 
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Architect’s detail for determining 
architectural arrangement relative to site 
levels. Drawn from a survey on the site 











Top left: the kitchen fitment has side lighting 
from the window and a secondary light point 
in the base of the cupboard over the sink. Top 
right: the convector fire in the living room; th 
whole surround is of metal and can ber 
moved. Middle left: the dresser and cupboari 
unit between the kitchen and meals space, 
Middle right: the staircase, described below 















































does not involve dragging a boiler froma 
recess under the drainer. 

Except in the two-bedroom type the 
ground floor includes a living room and 
meals room, and in most cases they ar 
partly screened from each other by a pre 
fabricated dresser and cupboard unit. The 
fireplace in the living room is surrounded 
with a sheet steel fitment which is easily re- 
moved by undoing a few screws. 

The stairs come ready made, and are of 
an unusual design. The strings are in lam- 
inated wood, the treads open, supported at 
each end on triangular blocks, and fitted 
with Korkoid insets. The balustrading is in 
very open timber framing with the mem- 
bers set at right-angles to the strings instead 
of vertically, as is usually done. The first 
floor planning conforms to the usual mod: 
ern practice, with cupboards placed to 
divide rooms and to serve both, but danger 
of the water supply freezing has been 
avoided as far as possible by placing the 
cold water and expansion tanks in a special 
lined cupboard in the roof space, easily 
accessible from the first floor. The general 
finish of the walls is plaster, the ceilings 
being in plasterboard. Independent brick 
buildings house the fuel and bicycles. 
Generally. The estate comprises some 208 
houses of 2-, 3- and 4-bedroom typés. 
Erection is now going on, and the main 
supervision is carried out by Mr. Henry 
Braddock [A]. The project forms part of 
the big town planning scheme Mr. Kenyon 
has in hand for the Ashford U.D.C., who 
are constructing the roads and pathways 
according to his plans. 
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Design in Relation to 


Man-hours and 
Mechanization 


by J. F. Eden, B.Sc. (Eng.) of the 
Division of Chief Scientific Adviser 


Ministry of Works 


Read at a meeting of the R.I.B.A. Architectural 
Science Board on 5 March 1947. Mr. M. Hartland 


Thomas, M.A. [F] in the chair 


THE DESIGN of a house is a complex prob- 
lem in which many factors are concerned, 
many of them militating against each other, 
and the designer’s job is to find the best 
compromise. This paper deals with only one 
aspect of his problem. It is axiomatic to say 
that a man who sets about designing a 
house with the intention of reducing labour 
expenditure must have an intimate know- 
ledge of the way in which labour is likely to 
be expended in building operations, just as 
a man designing a house to a price needs to 
know the costs of materials and of the oper- 
ations performed. 

The labour expended in building a house 
may be conveniently divided into that ex- 
pended on the site, in factories where com- 
ponent parts are made, and in transport. 
The measurements which my colleagues at 
the Ministry of Works have been making 
on building sites during the past two years 
are providing a considerable source of data 
on site labour expenditure, which is now be- 
ing analysed. There is very little published 
data on the expenditure of labour in factor- 
ies where components are made, though 
costs are readily available and give some 
guide. Labour in transport varies so much 
that it can only be considered in individual 
cases. 


Site Labour Expenditure 


Fig. 1 shows pictorially a summary of the 
site labour expenditure in building tradi- 
tional pairs of houses of approximately 
900 ft. super. It is based on figures provided 
for me from five sites of 50 houses, the buil- 
ding of which was observed by the Ministry 
of Works. Drains and certain other ancil- 
lary operations on which a comparison is 
not possible have been excluded from the 
picture, otherwise all the man-hours are 
shown. The first thing to note about the 
picture is the wide variation of expenditure 
within each group from site to site. The 
range of the total man-hours here depicted 
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Fig. 5: Weights of materials handled in building a pair of brick houses 


is from about 4,200 to about 5,500 man- 
hours per block, but this gives no indication 
of what the range might be if a large num- 
ber of sites were taken, or the sizes of the 
sites varied. These variations cannot be di- 
rectly affected much by design because the 
houses on these sites are similar. We have 
learnt that the most important contributory 
factor is the building organization, while 
site conditions, weather, skill and strength 
of the workers and their attitude to the work 
also have marked effect on the expenditure 
in man-hours. It will be shown below, how- 
ever, that the design of the house has a 
marked indirect effect on these variations, 
because it largely determines the complexity 
of organization needed. 

Referring again to Fig. 1, attention is 
drawn to the proportion of the labour which 
is expended under various headings. These 
proportions, for a house of this type and 
construction, are very much alike under any 
but abnormal circumstances and provide a 
good guide for the designer when he is try- 
ing to reduce the labour expenditure. The 
construction of the shel], here shown to in- 
clude plastering, internal walls and party 
walls, is by far the most expensive compo- 
nent in the site labour, and this of course is 
the reason why so much ingenious attention 
had been given to alternative methods of 
construction of these components in recent 
years. There are, however, other expensive 
items—the roof, painting, foundations. 
Compared with these, plumbing, heating, 
floors, lighting are very minor components. 
It should be realized, however, that to make 
up this picture, numbers of smaller opera- 
tions have been built up into purely nomin- 
al groups. In Fig. 2, where the foundations 
have been omitted, my colleagues have di- 
vided the work on the superstructure of a 
pair of houses into that expended in build- 
ing the structure, and that expended in 
making the structure habitable. In the tra- 
ditional example taken, the labour on fin- 








60 TONS 


TOTAL WEIGHT 
PER PAIR (A°PROX) 
7B tons 


IT. 


ishings and services is just over half that ex- 
pended in structure. The non-traditional 
case taken shows that a considerable reduc- 
tion in the time of building the structure has 
been made, but the proportion on finishings 
and services has swollen to such an extent 
that the total man-hours are about the same 
as the traditional house, and the proportion 
of labour in the two groups is about the 
same. These results are not typical of non- 
traditional building, but this case is given as 
an illustration of what can happen if suff- 
cient consideration is not given to the effect 
of alteration in design of structure on other 
necessary work. Fig. 3, from the same sour- 
ces shows a similar picture—under trades. 
The bricklayers do the most work, carpen- 
ters are next in order of importance, then 
painters. 


Materials Costs 


These pictures have shown only the site 
labour expenditure. The Chief Scientific 
Adviser’s Building Cost Section has provi- 
ded in Fig. 4 the materials costs and it will 
be seen that the higher groups are generally 
the same as those in Fig. 1, the main excep- 
tion being the joinery. This high cost is un- 
doubtedly due to a large extent to the in- 
crease in timber prices, but the prefabrica- 
ted timber components also include a high 
proportion of labour which must be con- 
sidered. We have, therefore, to add to the 
list of components expensive in labour 
shown in Fig. 1, that of timber prefabrica- 
ted components. 


Labour in Transport 


Lastly, let us take a brief glance at the la- 
bour in transport. This will depend on the 
distance materials are transported and on 
their weight. Fig. 5, shows a summary of 
the weights of materials handled in the con- 
struction of a pair of traditional brick 
houses—again taken from sites which the 
Ministry of Works has been observing by 
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Fig. 1: Se labour expenditure on a pair of traditional type houses. 
Drains and site work excluded 
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Fig. 3: Labour expenditure by trades on a pair of houses. 
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Fig. 4: Cost of materials for a pair of houses. Drainage and main 





one of my colleagues. The distance which 
these materials will have totravel depends on 
the distance of the source from the site, and 
on the number of different places at which 
manufacturing processes are carried out. All 
the designer can do to reduce this factor is 
to use local materials whenever he can, and 
tefrain from prefabricating unless there are 
advanta ges in so doing which outweigh this 
consideration. This completes a brief sum- 
mary of the way in which labour isexpended 
on building a traditional brick house, and 
we may now see what can be learned from 
4 consideration of the way in which labour 
is expended on individual operations. 


Expenditure of Labour on Individual 
Operations 


Any job of work, whether it is carried out 
on a building site, in a factory or in a house- 
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services excluded 


wife’s kitchen, can be divided into 3 parts— 
preparing to;do,the work, doing it, and clear- 
ing up afterwards. The examples in Figs. 8A 
and 8B are reproduced from ‘Production in 
Building and Civil Engineering’ (Supple- 
ment No. 1) (1946) H.M.S.O. 9d. net. Every 
designer should study this ahd the compan- 
ion pamphlet ‘Production in Building and 
Civil Engineering’ (1945) H.M.S.O. 9d. 
net. Fig. 8A shows an analysis of concreting 
operations on 12 different contracts each of 
some size. The concrete was placed with 
wheelbarrows and prams on large floors, 
roads, etc., with 10/7 and 14/7 mixers. Of 
the total labour expenditure 66 per cent 
only is productive, 73 per cent is due to tea 
breaks and idleness, 3$ per cent due to 
breakdowns, and the remaining 23 per cent 
is due entirely to preparation and cleaning 
up. This last item represents 36 per cent of 


the total productive man-hours. From the 
same pamphlet, Table IV, some results 
from temporary housing sites are shown in 
Fig. 8B. Preparation and clearing-up time 
for the various trades vary between 6 per 
cent and 20 per cent of the total time. The 
percentages of time absorbed in starting and 
finishing a job will vary from job to job and 
will increase with the amount of equip-' 
ment, but there is always this necessary ex- 
penditure of labour whenever a new job is 
started up or finished. At the start and at 
the finish of a job are also the times when it 
is easiest to waste labour; instructions have 
to be given, and it is a psychological fact 
that rates of work are slowest at the start 
and at the finish. These factors are not illus- 
trated in the figures, but have to be borne 
in mind when considering the implications 
of the two tables. 
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Fig 6 (a): Crane movements in building nine pairs of houses of one design 


Effect on Site Organization 


Lastly, we must consider what is perhaps 
the most important point of all—the effect 
of the number of separate operations on the 
quality of the site organization. If there are 
a large number of separate operations, the 
necessary organization will be complex, the 
foreman will have a more difficult job to do, 
and if anything goes wrong, such as a delay 
in the delivery of materials, or a machine 
breakdown, it will be more difficult to put 
right, and will probably have a worse effect 
on the expenditure of labour. The point is 
illustrated in Figs. 6(a) and (6) where the 
crane movements to complete the first nine 
pairs on two housing sites are compared. 
The construction in each case is quite diff- 
erent, but both required a similar crane to 
erect the shells. These diagrams were pre- 
pared in collaboration with my colleagues 
from observed data from actual sites. The 
design of the houses on the site depicted in 
Fig. 6(a) necessitated that the crane should 
visit each block on five separate occasions, 
and the other site required only one visit to 
each block by the crane. On the first site 
shown in Fig. 6(a) each block required a 
lesser number of crane lifts than on the sec- 
ond site shown in Fig. 6(b). However, the 
crane took 1,173 hours to erect 50 shells on 
the first site against 760 hours to erect 54 
shells on the second site. Comparing the 
labour expenditure on each site we find the 
proportions very much the same as for ma- 
chine time; an increase of 60 per cent on 
the first site over the second. The idle time 
of the crane on the first site was 410 hours, 
against 64 hours on the site in Fig. 6(5). 
The foreman on the first site made gal- 
lant efforts to keep the crane at work and 
to keep to a reasonably orderly sequence, 
but consider his problems. To keep the ex- 
pensive crane busy he had to plan a cycle of 
crane operations involving, at the minimum, 
three blocks. Any delay in the receipt of 
materials would increase this number. Sub- 
sequent operations must follow in the wake 
of the crane. If the work was retarded, fur- 
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ther alterations to the sequence might be 
necessary. It required a man of very good 
organizing ability to ensure that the work 
did not deteriorate to a planless flitting of 
all trades from block to block. Consider his 
problem in providing each gang with work, 
and in selecting the correct spot for incom- 
ing materials to be off loaded. The person 
primarily responsible for this state of affairs 
was the designer. 


The Designer’s Problems 


What, then, can the designer:do to reduce 
labour expenditure? As Shakespeare says 
in Henry IV Pt. II— 


“When we mean to build 

We first survey the plot then draw the model, 

And when we see the figure of the house 

Then must we rate the cost of the erection 

Which if we find outweighs ability 

What do we then but draw anew the model 

In fewer offices, or at least desist 

To build at all. Much more in this great 
work— 

Which is almost to pluck a Kingdom down 

And set another up,—should we survey 

The plot of situation and the model, 

Consent upon a sure foundation 

Question Surveyors, know our own estate 

How able such a work to undergo 

To weigh against his opposite; or else 

We fortify in paper and in figures 

Using the names of men instead of men, 

Like one that draws the model of a house 

Beyond his powers to build it; who half 
through 

Gives o’er and leaves his part created cost 

A naked subject to the weeping clouds 

And waste for churlish winter’s tyranny’. 


He points out, quite rightly, that it is 
necessary to consider these factors right at 
the beginning. 

We have shown that one aim must be to 
keep the number of operations at a mini- 
mum and that it is even more important to 
consider this aspect if mechanical plant is 
to be used. This can be done in two ways, 
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Fig. 6 (6): Crane movement in building nine 
pairs of houses of another design 


by a revision of the construction so that 
operations are cut out all together, and by 
ensuring that similar operations are carried 
out at one time. If for example, the walls of 
a house are constructed by a method that 
admits of greater accuracy than is usual by 
traditional means, it may be possible to 
omit entirely the backing coat of plaster. Or 
again, if during the construction of founda- 
tions the design permits the concrete for the 
slab to be poured immediately after the 
concrete in the footings, with no time inter- 
val in between necessitating the men taking 
on other work, some preparation and some 
clearing up time will be avoided, and a sav- 
ing of man-hours in concreting will be effec- 
ted. Fig. 7 shows how the main trade was 
kept at work building three pairs of houses 
of different design on sites observed by my 
colleagues at the Ministry of Works. The 
bricklayer paid eleven visits to the tradition- 
al block shown here, but three quarters 0! 
the time was spent in the first four visits. 
The two pre-cast concrete pairs of houses 
show quite different results. In the first cas¢ 
there are 26 separate visits on the part of 
the main trade, the work being continually 
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Fig. 7: Comparison of bricklayers’ visits while building three pairs of houses of different designs 


stopped to allow concrete to set. In the sec- 
ond case (a very successful form of con- 
struction) also involving the use of pre-cast 
concrete units, there are the same number 
of visits from the main trade as in the tradi- 
tional house. All seem to show room for im- 


provement, but whatever steps are taken on 
the site, the organization required to build a 
number of houses of the second example 
will remain considerably more complex 
than the others. The primary fault lies in 
the design, and cannot be remedied until 


Table IIl.—ANALYSIS ,;OF CONCRETING OPERATION 


The following analysis shows the result of investigations of normal concreting operations and 
is the average of 12 different contracts. The concrete was placed by barrows or prams in lar ge floors, 
roads, etc., with 10/7 or 14/10 mixers. 

ee a : i 




















Approximate 
Average equivalent time 
Description % of Total spent by gang in 
Man-Hours | a 9-Hour Day 
Worked ——__—_—_————_| 
Hours Minutes | 
1. Actual Concreting (Measurable) | 
Feeding cement and aggregate into mixer, driv- | 
ing mixer, barrowing, placing and levelling. 
| TOTAL .. ee oh ss a | 66 6 0 
2. Ancillary and Non-Productive Items (Non- | | 
Measurable) | 
(a) Moving and setting up mixer sid att 5 27 
(6) Moving and laying barrow runs .. zZ 10 | 
| | 
(c) Moving materials and other equipment, | 
arranging temporary water supply, etc. .. 43 24 
(d) Other preparatory work such as cleaning | 
up formation, reinforcement, and screeds, | 
and arranging chutes, etc. .. 6 | 30 


(e) Clearing up at completion and covering 
concrete ee ie 


Ww 
_ 
a) 


| 
| 
(f) Washing out mixer, cleaning barrows, | 





| 
tools, etc. .. she es a en | 24 | 14 
(g) Hold-ups due to mixer breakdowns, delays | | | | 
at wet end, waiting for materials, etc. .. 34 | | 19 | 
(h) Walking time, tea-breaks, etc. jog -- | 73 | | 40 | 
WE. «= « « «= wo HB PF 2 2 6 | 


Fig. 8 («:): Analysis of concreting operation. Crown copyright reserved 
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the designer considers the organizational 
problems in building a number of houses to 
his design. 


Mechanization 


A third attack lies through the use of labour- 
saving devices, that is, by simplification and 
mechanization. The two go together, be- 
cause it is a fact that only the very simplest 
of operations can be mechanized. The pro- 
cess of mechanization, whether it be in the 
factory or on the site, consists of splitting 
up operations, however complicated, into a 
series of simple elements which can be 
mechanized. It stands to reason that the 
more complicated is an operation the more 
difficult it will be to mechanize, the more 
costly the machinery and the more it will 
have to be used to recover its cost. There is 
a direct relation between the complexity of 
an operation and the minimum number of 
times it has to be repeated if it is to be me- 
chanized economically. For example, no 
one has yet produced, although there have 
been several attempts, an economical ma- 
chine for laying bricks on a housing site, 
but the construction of concrete houses, 
made by binding greater numbers of smaller 
articles together with a similar material 
have been mechanized much more success- 
fully. If, then, machinery is to be intro- 
duced the designer must provide sufficient 
continuous work for it to recover its opera- 
ting cost. 

Many alternative forms of shell construc- 
tion produced in the last few years have in- 
volved erection with the aid of a crane. This 
is surely a sound approach, because lifting 
is a Simple operation which must occur very 
frequently in house construction. In many 
cases this has led to the design of large con- 
crete factory-made units and to the empha- 
sis on factory problems perhaps at the ex- 
pense of those on the site. Any designer 
who has tried to do this knows that it is 
quite impossible to shift the burden of his 
cares on to the factory manager, and finds 
himself facing impossibly high costs, or 
working diligently to reduce, by hook or by 
crook, the number of different units to an 
irreducible minimum. A great deal has to be 
sacrificed to this end. One small modifica- 
tion may lead to a dozen ‘specials’; each of 
which had to be made in small numbers at 
a high cost and means another unit which 
will certainly be mislaid when the builder 
requires it. Perhaps the most disheartening 
part of this process is the tendency for the 
standard units to become smaller the more 
the designer succeeds, so that the original 
intention of erecting large units with a crane 
is modified perforce. He may even, in the 
end, find that he has designed the common 
brick. Compromise has been reached at a 
number of points. In some, the units have 
become so light that the crane is not needed. 
In a number of cases they are just light 
enough to erect by hand but too heavy to 
lift up to the scaffold and transport about 
the site without mechanical assistance. The 
ideal crane for the purpose would be some- 
thing very light and cheap, with a slewing 
jib and great mobility so that it could move 
quickly from block to block on any type of 
ground. Nothing like this is, however, yet 
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Table IV -—TYPICAL LABOUR ANALYSIS: PREFABRICATED TEMPORARY HOU SING SITES 














| Analysis 
| of 
| Labour 
| Trade Strength 
(1) 
Main Trades 
Bricklayers “5 7 - 35 
Bricklayers’ Labourers - 25 
Carpenters and Carpenters’ 23°0 
Labourers 
= of 
Pipe Layers +S 
General Labourers (Concretors, 35 
Excavators, etc.) 
Total, Main Trades 3 | 695 | 
Specialist Trades 
Plumbers oe pa el 3 
Glaziers .. he 7 no 4 P 
Roof Felters - -| 45 | 
| 
Painters .. 9 
| | 
Electricians ive a ad 3 | 
Total Specialist Trades | 21'S | 
Total, Tradesmen and Labourers 91 | 
a | | 
Site Staff 
Foreman and Walking _—— 3 
Lorry Drivers .. nal | 
Welfare, Watchmen, etc. _ 4 
Other Trades... ne “ed 1 | 
Total Site Staff _ Supervisory, 
Welfare, etc.) . 9 
Total Men c on Site x .. | 100 
Absentees—Add - ~ 6 





Fig. 8 (b): Crown copyright reserved 


available, and most builders make do with 
a 2-3 ton crane on tracks which is an expen- 
sive piece of equipment. To use such a ma- 
chine for the occasional lifts required to 
keep pace with the erectors is uneconomic 
and wasteful in labour, because a gang of 
three men will be required to work the crane. 

An improvement can be made if the lift- 
ing operations are divorced from the erec- 
tion and concentrated in a shorter period of 
time. In one very successful case the design- 
er allowed all the units for the ground floor 
to first floor joists to be dumped at the start 
on the foundation pad straight from the 
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Total Man-Hours Factor 
worked bo 
X + Y General Analysis of Item (Y)—Non-measurecd ‘Work 
Measured Non- measured | ( and Unproductive Time 
work % (X) | work % (Y) x 
(2) (3) (4) (5) 
70 30 1°43 Preparing materials, setting out, etc., 20%. iking 
good, etc., 23%. Odd jobs, 2%. Walking ti: °, tea- 
breaks, etc., 5%. TOTAL :0% 
70 30 1-43 Ditto. TOTAL 0% 
75 23 1°33 Preparing materials, setting out, etc., 4%. Reps rs and 
alterations, 6°,. Waiting for deliveries, 1%. F ection 
and maintenance of temporary buildings and plat, 4%. 
Odd jobs, e.g., making profiles, pegs, etc., Ce inish- 
ings and adjustments before handing over, 3%. V\ alking 
time, tea-breaks, etc., 45%. TOTAL 25% 
0 30 1°43 Preparing materials and setting out, 13%. Testig and 
making good, 8%. Odd jobs, e.g., cutting out fr con- 
nections, etc., 5°4. Walking time, tea-breaks, 4° 
TOTAL 30% 
72 28 1°39 rh ge work and cleaning up, 5%. Clearing site, 
10%. Moving materials and plant, 3%. Odd jobs, e.g., 
setting out, temporary services, etc., 5%. Walking time, 
tea-breaks, etc., 5%. TOTAL 28% 
73 27 1°37 
80 20 1:25 Preparatory work, repairs and alterations, 16%. Walk- 
ing time, tea-breaks, 4%. TOTAL 20% 
80 20 1°25 Unload and carry glass, knocking up putty, 16%. W alk- 
ing time, tea-breaks, 4%. TOTAL 20% 
84 16 1°19 Preparatory work, drying out roofs, etc., 12%. Walking 
time, tea-breaks, 4%. AL 16% 
85 15 ie Preparatory work and clearing up (brush work), 5%. 


Setting up equipment, re-setting and cleaning up (spray 


work), 3°5%. 
breaks, 5%. 
Estimated “(this trade is not covered by the Payment by 


oo 

a 
an 
~ 


Touching up, 1°5%. Walking time, tea- 


TOTAL 15% 


Results Scheme). 


1-19 


1-33 


Explanatory Notes. 


Column (1) indicates the average percentages of men in each trade on jobs of this type. 


These 


percentages vary with the relative quantities of work involved and the site organization. 
Column (2) shows the average percentage of the total man-hours worked in each trade which are 


spent on measurable work. 


Column (3) gives the percentage of the remaining man-hours worked, and Column (5) is a general 
indication as to the manner in which this time is normally spent. It includes for small isolated 
quantities of work, the time for which it is impracticable to allocate. 

Column (4) gives the equivalent Factor *F’ by which the man-hours on measured work would be 
multiplied in order to determine the total man-hours spent on the various operations to cover for 


the incidental work, etc., shown in Column (5). 


lorry, and, similarly, with all the units for the 
first floor to wall plate, which were dumped 
on the first floor joists. This was the result 
of the designer considering a number of 
points. In other cases, where units are too 
heavy to erect by hand, the crane will have 
to hold each unit in position until it is fixed. 
Obviously the fixing time must be reduced 
to a minimum. The crane will not be able to 
lift more than one unit at a time and to keep 
it busy this operation must be repeated as 
quickly as possible. It will be preferable to 
station the crane between the roaa and the 
block and lift each unit in turn direct from 
the roadside stack to the position required. 
This will mean a crane with a 60 ft. jib and 


will affect the maximum weight of the units. 
If the crane chassis has to move around the 
block you will need a dump of materials at 
the back of the house. Can a lorry get there? 
Otherwise it will mean double handling with 
the crane. Can the crane get there without 
bogging down? Is there space enough be- 
tween the blocks? These and other factors 
should be considered by the designer at an 
early stage. 

From the foregoing words it may be 
agreed that the vexed question of prefabrica- 


tion is better viewed as a question of when 
and where to mechanize. You can only me- 
chanize when you have simple oper: !ions, 
and enough work for your machines. Viech- 
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anizat. on on the site should be considered 
first, ¢ d the operations mechanized in the 


factor should be those which are not re- 
peatec a sufficient number of times on the 
site, t-: size of which is distinctly relevant. 
The a’ antage of the factory lies in the pos- 
sibility of combining the numbers from 
many es. If you are not going to mechan- 
ize, yo’: May just as well make your article 
inas! don the site, and have all the other 
advan. .ges of a factory without incurring 
addit!. nal transport. What, then, are the 
opera. ons in building which offer them- 
selves .S Suitable for mechanization? In the 
tradit' onal brick house, the manufacture of 
bricks window frames, doors, tiles and 
many >ther articles are already mechanized 
toson < degree. It may be interesting to note 


that half bricks are not mechanized. They 
are cui on the site from the standard unit. 
Perhaps some attention might be given to 
the possibility of proceeding similarly with 
larger units required for shell erection, thus 
avoiding the necessity of manufacturing 
specia! units in the factory. It should be 
possible to design a block or slab which can 
be easily broken at certain points, or the use 
of a carborundum saw in site workshop 
may be warranted. On many sites roof 
members are already being collected to- 
gether and cut to pattern at one point. Lift- 
ing operations have already been mention- 
ed as being suitable, providing that they can 
be reasonably concentrated. The same ap- 
plies to other forms of transport on the site. 

Painting and decorating present a great 
field. The designer must ensure that surfaces 
are as simple as possible, and that varia- 
tions in colour are reduced to a minimum. 
The possibility of using one type of under- 
coat for walls and woodwork should be ex- 
plored, the idea in this respect being, of 
course, One paint and colour for every- 
thing, and the same paint for all coats. The 
construction of foundations is one of many 
other groups of operations where a concen- 
trated attack is needed from two directions. 
Plant designers in several quarters are en- 
deavouring to produce equipment both 
simple and cheap enough to bear economi- 
cally the considerable amount of idle time 
which is unavoidable when constructing 
present designs. They cannot succeed un- 
less you help them by working from your 
end to produce designs which can be econ- 
omically mechanized. It is not enough to 
design a house and then look round for 
‘suitable’ mechanical plant to construct it. 
These matters must be considered on the 
drawing board. If you provide operations 
Suitable for mechanizing, plant manufac- 
turers will not be slow to take advantage of 
it, and the builders themselves will create a 
market. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr. R. M. Wynne-Edwards said he would 
like to know why the design of some houses 
neede! so many visits from the crane and 
why the design of the other houses did not. 
With regard to the question of mechaniza- 
tion, he thought that a great deal of what 
amour ted to mechanization could be done 
by standardization. The next question to 
consii-r was: ‘What are we trying to pro- 
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duce?’ His answer to that was: ‘Something 
in which people can live comfortably’. 

With regard to the people who were con- 
nected with the building of houses, there 
were the designers of the houses, the archi- 
tects, and there were the designers of the 
materials, the users of the materials—the 
builders—and the designers of the equip- 
ment which the builders used. The problem 
was that all those had, in some way or other, 
to be integrated together. Obviously the 
R.I.B.A. was interested in that problem; 
otherwise it would not have an Architec- 
tural Science Board and Architectural Sci- 
ence Board lectures.. That meant that peo- 
ple were thinking about the problem, and 
that was good. What else could be done? It 
was quite clear from the lecture that an im- 
mense amount of the cost of a house was 
wrapped up in site organization. That was a 
matter which was usually left to the general 
foreman. He would suggest that any archi- 
tect who was going to devote himself to the 
building of houses should go to the site and 
see exactly what happened on the job. He 
was sure that architects who did that would 
be struck by the lack of standardization of 
materials where materials could be stan- 
dardized. A simple matter to investigate was 
the question of standardization. 


Mr. R. FitzMaurice said the Ministry of 
Works had been doing a good dea! of ex- 
perimental work with both old and new sys- 
tems of construction, always with the idea 
of achieving economy in cost or in labour. 
A composite team had been employed on 
the work, consisting of architects, engineers, 
builders, estimators, and many other peo- 
ple. It had been proved in the experiments 
which had been done by the Ministry of 
Works, which were large-scale experiments 
involving the expenditure of a considerable 
amount of money, that if any one section 
attempted to lay down the law and say: 
‘This has got to be’, oblivious of what the 
other people could contribute, the whole 
matter was doomed to be a complete fail- 
ure. The member of the team who originally 
conceived the house or other building, what- 
ever it might be, should do so with a full 
knowledge of the processes which were go- 
ing to contribute to its construction; he 
should even know a good deal about the 
way in which the parts were made in the 
factory, because it was no good specifying 
something that was extremely expensive, in 
money, labour or material, to produce. In 
other words, when he first put pen to paper 
he should visualize the whole process right 
through, from the drawing up of the specifi- 
cation to the manufacture of the various 
parts, the putting of them together on the 
site and finally the cleaning up of the site. 

Another extremely important point which 
had emerged from the work done by the 
Ministry of Works was the desirability of 
simplification. In the case of the things 
which had been the subject of experiments 
it was abundantly clear that the successful 
ones were the simple ones. 


Mr. Leslie Shingleton, speaking as a builder, 
said there were two points which he would 
like to mention. With regard to mechaniza- 


tion and the use of cranes, it was impossible, 
in his opinion, to use that type of mechaniz- 
ation on small groups of houses. In the case 
of a contract for 50 or 100 houses it could 
be used perfectly well, but in small groups 
of houses which were being put up all over 
the country, in two pairs, three pairs, and so 
on, it did not pay to bring heavy mechanical 
plant on to the site. The second point was 
the use of small electrical tools. With the 
present shortage of manpower, there was 
no doubt that one of the means of reducing 
building costs was to do laborious and back- 
aching jobs with small electrical tools. 


The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Eden, said that in the discussion 
with reference to team work in designing 
buildings, attention had been called to the 
fact that before a building could be designed 
it was necessary to design the parts of the 
building, and no architect claimed to design 
the bricks or the brick-making machinery. 
He did not think the public appreciated that 
in order to obtain the sort of savings in 
building construction that were made in the 
production of the Ford or Morris car, it was 
necessary to accept the situation that the 
amount of though* put into making a build- 
ing, i.e., the design content of a building, 
was rapidly increasing, and it was necessary 
to pay for that work to be done openly; the 
public should not expect the work ‘to be 
done in the background, the cost being 
wrapped up in a lump sum from somebody. 
That was a very important lesson which he 
had learned that evening. 


Mr. J. F. Eden, in reply, said that with re- 
gard to the crane movements, the reason 
why the crane had to come back so many 
times to each block on the first site was that 
the houses were built of a number of precast 
concrete units which had to be grouted to- 
gether after they were erected. On the other 
site the houses were poured concrete houses, 
and there the crane was used for the erection 
of the shuttering and for the pouring of the 
concrete and was kept busy the whole time, 

He agreed with Mr. Shingleton that it was 
not advisable to use cranes on small build: 
ing sites, in view of the type of cranes avail- 
able now, but it was possible that cheaper 
and lighter cranes would be produced which 
could well be used on small sites. With re- 
gard to the question whether the blocks 
showing the large number of crane move- 
ments were cheaper than the other blocks, 
that was not the case; they were consider- 
ably more expensive. Some very interesting 
and profound remarks had been made about 
the necessity of co-operation between the 
architectural profession and other profes- 
sions and industries connected with build- 
ing. It was obvious that someone had to look 
after what might be called the production 
end of the job, and if the architect did not 
take part in that work something would be 
lost. He thought that the best results would 
be achieved if the architect was in the pic- 
ture at all stages and looked at the new 
methods of mechanization and the new tools 
which were produced and made the same 
excellent use of them as he made of new 
materials when they appeared. 
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Review of Construction 
and Materials 


The aim of this section of the JOURNAL is to provide technical and general information likely 
to be of use to architects. It is compiled from various sources, but principally from individual 
experts and official and industrial research bodies, thus ensuring that the information given shall 
be as accurate as possible. The number of bodies dealing with specialized branches of research 
is large, but the following exist for the service of architects and the building industry, and will 


willingly answer inquiries. 


The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, near Watford, Herts. Telephone: 


Garston 2246. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. Telephone: 


Princes Risborough 101. 


The Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


The Technical Manager, The Building Centre, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


ROOF OveR 
BACK DOOR 
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PLAN OF FUEL STORE 


Domestic Fuel Storage: Few of us are so 
well stocked with solid fuel that we can with 
unconcern look at any aspect of the fuel 
Situation, especially at this time of year. 
Readers of the JOURNAL are aware that 
much thought, many words, and a great 
deal of printer’s ink have been expended on 
the subject. Nor has the problem of storage 
for fuel been left unconsidered. 

The Coal Utilisation Joint Council have 
made representations to the Ministry of 
Health, and the outcome is a set of designs 
prepared in conjunction with the C.U.J.C. 
In issuing advice to local authorities regard- 
ing housing the Ministry of Health have 
suggested that where two types of solid fuel 
burning appliances are installed in any 
house, a minimum of 20 sq. ft. storage 
space should be provided, and 12 sq. ft. if 
there is only one appliance. In rural areas 
where delivery of coal is likely to be diffi- 
cult, a minimum of 20 sq. ft. of storage 
space is recommended, irrespective of the 
number of solid fuel appliances. 

The designs, of which that for 20 sq. ft. 
is illustrated, are intended to satisfy the 
following desirable conditions; to make 
the filling of the store a delight to the coal- 
man, and the filling of coal hods a joy to the 
house-lady; to enable the second task to be 
done without having to enter the store; to 
facilitate a choice being made between small 
or large fuel or slack by filling hods from 
either the top or bottom of the hopper; and 
lastly, to permit maximum use of the cubic 
content of the store by those who wish to 
buy in greater bulk at one time. 

It will be seen from the illustrations that 
the roof of the store is projected to meet 
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Telephone: Mayfair 2128. 
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SECTION A-A THROUGH FUEL STORE 


the external wall of the house, as the sug- 
gested siting is that it should face the door 
to the kitchen, thus covered access is pro- 
vided. The design for the 12 sq. ft. store 
is similar to the 20 sq. ft. type in essentials, 
but the internal dimensions are 4 ft. by 3 ft. 
It is understood that the C.U.J.C. are pre- 
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Plan of metal door frame 


paring other designs, based on the best 
utilization of the space allowed by the 
Ministry of Health, and that they will soon 
be ready for use. 


Metal Door Frames: B.S. 1245/1945. The 
*1945’ shows that this is not a recent British 
Standard, but then metal door frames are 
not new. Architects who have been serving 
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with the Forces may have forgotter some 
of the uses to which pressed metal i: being 
put; everyone, of course, knows about 
metal windows, but may not be quite so 
sure about door frames, sills, picture rails, 
skirtings, and steel cladding. Messrs. Henry 
Hope & Sons have therefore thought it 
would be helpful if they arranged an exhibi- 
tion of their metal door frames at their 
showrooms in 17 Berners Street, W.1. The 
display shows the varieties of profiles and 
sizes available and the manner in which 
walls and partitions are built up to them. 
The frames comply with B.S. -1245 and in- 
clude three profiles respectively 4 in., 5 in., 
and 63 in. overall. All frames are 6 ft. 6 in. 
high from finished floor surface to the re- 
bate in the head, to take the stock-sized 
6 ft. 6 in. high door, and of necessary width 
to receive internal doors 2 ft., 2 ft. 3 in, 
2 ft. 6in., and 2 ft. 9 in. wide; external doors 
2 ft. 6 in., 2 ft. 9 in., and 3 ft. 10 in. wide; 
and garage doors 7 ft. wide. Adjustable 
lugs, fitting into the frame, are provided for 
building into the partitions or walling, to 
ensure rigidity. It is very desirable that for 
exterior positions all frames should be hot- 
dipped galvanized. Messrs. Henry Hope are 
making their exhibition a permanent one, 
for the benefit of all who may be interested 
in these fittings, and will be pleased to show 
them to architects. 


Non-freezing Water: A little while ago the 
MOSCOW NEWS contained an article on non- 
freezing water, giving data obtained in the 
subterranean laboratory of Igarka, beyond 
the Arctic Circle. Investigations showed that 
in frozen soils not all the contained water 
freezes; in clay, at a temperature of 10 degs. 
below zero C. some 60 per cent of the water 
did not freeze. As the temperature drops, s0 
does the percentage of un-frozen water, al- 
though it still remains appreciable. It ap- 
pears that in a frozen soil part of the con- 
tained water is closely bound to all the soil 
particles in a thin film that practically never 
freezes, however many years it may remain 
there. Outside this film comes what is called 
‘loosely bound’ or ‘orientated’ water, which 
freezes to a greater or less extent depending 
on the temperature and pressure. Beyond 
the loosely bound water comes free water, 
which freezes in the usual way. The Moscow 
NEWS states that there have been cases of 
buildings sagging, or even caving in, be 
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cause the ouilders based their calculations 
on the as° umption that all the water in the 
frozen so. had turned into ice, whereas in 
fact some of it had not. 


The ph. iomenon is known in England, 
and altho: zh the conditions here are hardly 
likely to .pproach those in some parts of 
Russia, yct the subject is one that should in- 


terest experts in soil science and geological 
engineeriiis. 


Exhibitic «+: Ideal Homes Exhibition, Olym- 
pia. The « owds at this exhibition last month 
proved thie truth of the saying that the aver- 
age layn.in is not interested in plans or 
drawings but is very interested in objects, 
produced from those drawings, that he can 
see and touch. 

Mr. and Mrs. Everyman jostled each 
other at the stands showing what they could 
put into « house, and then queued to pass 
through the six samples of houses that were 
erected, the Aluminium, Wates, Airey 
Rural, Lovell, Tarran Newland, and the 
Scottwood House. An interesting exhibit 
was the model of the City of Westminster 
Pimlico Housing Scheme, in which it is pro- 
posed to have district heating operated from 
the Batiersea Power House. The British 
Electrical Development Association issued 
apamphlet showing how amateur gardeners 
could heat the soil in their frames, hotbeds 
and cloches; evidently plants, as well as 
human beings, like their beds warmed. 

The Building Exhibition. Turning from 
the past to the future, architects should note 
that the twenty-second exhibition will be 
held at Olympia from 19 November to 4 
December 1947, and it is understood that 
from the letting point of view success is 
assured. Many new ideas, materials and 
components have been described from time 
to time in the technical and lay Press, but 
the convenience of having them displayed 
in one building is beyond dispute. 

The Ministry of Labour training scheme 
has already been described in the JOURNAL, 
but at this exhibition the Ministry will show 
how the work is carried out, and the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research will have a more extensive ex- 
hibit than on previous occasions. 

Visiting an exhibition is tiring, but archi- 
tects will find a resting-place in the R.I.B.A. 
clubroom, an amenity provided in pre-war 
Building Exhibitions. 


‘Broderick’ Insulated Copper Roofing. This 
roofing is the outcome of some two years 
work on the part of the Tentest Fibre Board 
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Elevation of truss, and plan of rafter, of 
Broderick roof truss designed by the Timber 
Development Association 
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Broderick roof trusses at Hertford. Architect: 
F. K. Hicklin [A] 





Broderick roofing at Kingswood Warren 
Architect: Whitfield Lewis [A] 


Company Ltd., in association with the Cop- 
per Development Association, who claim 
that the cost is comparable with that of 
other types of roofing now being used on 
low-cost housing, provided that full advan- 
tage is taken of the low pitch and light 
weight. The material used is 1-in. Tentest 
insulating board faced with light-gauge cop- 
per, made in slabs 2 ft. wide and up to 12 ft. 
long. Projecting flanges are provided at the 
sides and ends to permit subsequent joint- 
ing in situ. Any pitch from 15 degrees up- 
wards is suitable, but should not much ex- 
ceed 20 degrees, as the length of roof slope 
increases rapidly when the pitch is made 
steeper, as is shown by the accompanying 
table, which gives the approximate length 
of various roof slopes over a horizontal 
span of 15 ft., the lengths being taken at 
5-degree intervals. 






































| Approximate | Increase 
Pitch | lengthof | over fiat 
| slope. roof. 
Flatroof} 15 ft. | te 
5° | 1S ft. Vin. | 1 in. 
10 | ISft. 3im. | 3m 
15° | ISft. 6in. | Gin 
20° | 15 ft. 10 in. | 10 in 
25° | 16 ft. 6in. | 1 ft. 6in 
30° I7ft. 3in. | 2ft. 3in 
35° 18 ft. 3in 3ft. 3in 
40° 19ft. 6in. | 4ft. 6in 
45° 21ft. 2in. | 6ft. 2in 
50° | 23 ft. Sin 8 ft. Sin 








Broderick insulated copper roofing on house at 
Hertford. Architect: F. K. Hicklin [A]. Pitch 
of roof 174°, 1-in. Tentest boarding, copper 
covered 


The low pitch, light weight, and elimina- 
tion of tiling battens enable a considerable 
saving in timber to be made, in comparison 
with a tiled roof of normal pitch. For the 
purpose of reducing man-hours on the site 
some measure of prefabrication was con- 
sidered; with this in mind, as well as ensur- 
ing the utmost timber economy, the Direc- 
tor of Constructional Research of the Tim- 
ber Development Association prepared de- 
signs for prefabricated trusses comprising a 
pair of rafters and associated ceiling joist. 
In designing this truss the position and load- 
ing of each nail, and the stresses on each 
member, were separately calculated. The 
general arrangement of this truss is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. Trusses 
can be made off the site and transported 
there complete, or the members can be cut 
to length and assembled on the site, while 
to assist quick erection stops can be nailed 
on the plate to ensure accurate spacing, 
which is 2 ft. 0} in. centre to centre of the 
trusses. When the roof framing is erected 
the copper jointing flanges at the edges are 
turned up and the panels are placed with 
the long edges over the centre line of the 
rafters. When the lateral joints have been 
made the pre-formed copper ridge is fixed 
in position. The eaves ends of the panels are 
encased in copper and normally project 1 in. 
beyond the fascia board; the verges being 
faced with a copper member normally 6 in, 
deep including }in. drip, so that a barge 
board is not required. 

It is computed that the volume of timber 
used is roughly half that required for a nor- 
mally framed roof with tile battens but no 
roof boarding. With a ceiling of $ in. Ten- 
test, the thermal insulation value is 0:17, 
and 0-21 with plasterboard. The Tentest 
Fibre Board Company undertake the sup- 
ply and fixing of the roof complete with the 
roof framing, including the wall plate. 


Random Definitions: 

Fire: 

Personal hazard.—Hazard to the occupants 
of the building. 

Damage hazard.—Hazard to the structure 
and contents. 

Exposure hazard.—Hazard due to fire from 
surrounding property. 

Exposed building.—A building endangered 
by or liable to be endangered by a fire. The 
converse is ‘exposing building’. 
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Practice Notes 


Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 


IN PARLIAMENT. Maximum Price (Pri- 
vate Enterprise). Asked if the increased 
maximum price of £1,300 for houses built 
by private builders outside the London re- 
gion will apply to houses not commenced 
before 25 February, and not only to those 
not licensed befcre that date, the Minister 
of Health replied: Conditions which have 
been attached to a licence already issued 
cannot be varied, but where a licence is no 
longer valid, because building has not start- 
ed within the prescribed time limit of two 
months, it would be open to a local author- 
ity to vary the conditions in issuing a new 
licence. In reply to a further question the 
Minister said: I am sorry that I cannot agree 
to the suggestion in terms, but since, in 
fact, it is unlikely that very much new 
house building has been started in the recent 
weather, I think there is a chance for build- 
ers, with goodwill on the part of the local 
authorities, to put themselves right. (20 
March 1947.) 


Brick Haulage. Asked to what extent his 
Department assists local authorities to 
meet the extra cost incurred by their build- 
ing contractors in the direct haulage of 
bricks, as opposed to rail and local haulage, 
when railways are unable to handle the 
traffic, the Minister of Health replied: 
There are no funds at the disposal of the 
Minister from which any such contribution 
could be made. (20 March 1947.) 


Second-Hand Materials. Asked whether in 
the Yorkshire dales and other districts of 
amenity interest, he would make arrange- 
ments, in addition to using local stone, as 
will employ labour and second-hand mater- 
ials available in the district before calling on 
outside sources now in short supply, the 
Minister of Health replied: As with the use 
of stone, the initiative lies with local au- 
thorities. I am ready to consider all reason- 
able proposals. (20 March 1947). 


Local Authority Staffs. Asked the names of 
the local authorities which are erecting 
houses to let to members of their clerical 
and administrative staffs and if special 
facilities are granted by his Department for 
this purpose, the Minister of Health re- 
plied: County Councils and mental hospital 
boards have powers under Section 97 of the 
Housing Act, 1936, to provide houses for 
persons employed by them, but so far as J 
am aware no proposals under these powers 
have been submitted to the Department to 
erect houses for their clerical and adminis- 
trative staffs. (20 March 1947.) 


Glasshouses (Repair Licences). Asked what 
priority is being given for the repairs to 
glasshouses used for food production, 
which have been damaged during the recent 
bad weather, the Minister of Agriculture re- 
plied: This subject has been discussed be- 
tween my Department and the Ministry of 
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Works. Applications for building licences 
for the repair of glasshouses used for food 
production and damaged in the recent bad 
weather will be treated as sympathetically 
and quickly as possible. (21 March 1947.) 


Photograph Survey. Asked what progress 
had been made with the air photograph sur- 
vey of Great Britain and when will the re- 
sults be made available to the public, the 
Secretary of State for Air replied: The 
R.A.F. have made air photographs of about 
two-thirds of the United Kingdom. This 
photography can only be done in clear 
weather, and in special aircraft, with crews 
who have special experience and skill. For 
these reasons, the making of new photo- 
graphs is not keeping pace with the demand 
from the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning and from other departments. I am 
considering the question of the general sale 
of these photographs to the public, but, in 
view of the shortages of staff and materials, 
I cannot yet say how soon this can be 
arranged. (26 March, 1947.) 


WAR DAMAGE (INCREASE OF VALUE 
PAYMENTS) ORDER. This Order (S.R. 
& O., 1947, No. 390), made by the Treasury 
under Section 11 (1) of the War Damage 
Act, 1943, provides that the increase in a 
value payment calculated on 1939 prices is 
to be 45 per cent. Sections 7, 15 and 20 of 
the Act apply to such cases. For a con- 
verted value payment (i.e., a payment con- 
verted from a cost of works payment to a 
value payment where the damage has not 
been and cannot be made good because the 
property has been or is to be compulsorily 
acquired by a public authority, by a local 
authority in replanning its area or by a 
Government Department) the increase over 
1939 prices is to be 60 per cent, and Section 
14 of the Act applies to such cases. In cases 
which come within Section 13 of the Act 
the War Damage Commission have a dis- 
cretion to increase the amount of the value 
payment by not more than 60 per cent. In- 
terest at the rate of 23 per cent will be paid 
on the total amount of the value payment, 
including the 45 per cent or 60 per cent, 
from the date of the damage to the date of 
payment, and the interest is subject to In- 
come Tax. 


R.I.B.A. STANDARD FORM OF CON- 
TRACT. (REVISED 1945.) Clause 25a, 
Fluctuations. The attention of the Joint 
Contracts Tribunal has been called to the 
fact that there is no specific provision in 
Clause 25A, Fluctuations, for the inclusion 
in interim certificates of any amounts due 
to the Contractor under that Clause. The 
Joint Contracts Tribunal desire to point 
out that the contract does not fix any time 
for the payment of moneys due to the Con- 
tractor under that Clause. They are accord- 
ingly of the opinion that the Architect is en- 
titled to authorize the payment of amounts 
due to the Contractor at any time during 
the continuance of the contract and that 
amounts so due may appropriately be ad- 
ded to the amounts certified in interim cer- 
tificates. 


R.LB.A. SCALE OF CHARGES. :n a re. 
cent law case where an architect y :, bring. 
ing an action for the recovery 0° :es, the 
action was referred by consent to a. arbitra. 
tor, a Fellow of the R.ILB.A. The point jp 
the case was whether clause 2 (e) (ii) or clause 
2 (e) (iii) of the R.I.B.A. Scale of ‘harges 
was to be applied in deciding the amount due 
to the architect. In a written Judgement the 
arbitrator interpreted the two c 


{SES as 
follows :—‘Having perused the <.1.B.A 
Scale of Charges and in particul:” clause 


2 (e) (ii) and 2 (e) (iii) for Partial Service. 
the conclusion I have reached is that the 
two clauses are intended and so worded as 
to differentiate between two stages of work 
to be performed by an architect. Clause 
2 (e) (ii) relates to what may be described 
as the “sketch plan stage”’ of a building pro- 
ject. On the other hand, clause 2 (e) (iii) en- 
visages the later stage when drawi igs and 
particulars of greater precision are re- 
quired, in other words what are known and 
recognized as “‘working drawings’’ together 
with a specification or description of the 
work. This distinction is clearly expressed 
and finds support in the material words in 
clause 2 (e) (ili), viz.: “‘Sufficient to enable 
quantities to be prepared by an independent 
quantity surveyor”. Not, it will be observed, 
by one who may be familiar with the archi- 
tect’s method and practice but by a sur- 
veyor who may have no previous knov- 
ledge of the architect’s work and who ap- 
proaches his task with a completely fresh 
mind. It follows therefore that to achieve 
the measure of sufficiency required to 
satisfy clause 2 (e) (iii) the drawings and the 
written particulars should together present 
to such an independent quantity surveyor 
a complete picture of the work for which he 
has to prepare quantities, so complete in fact, 
that a visit to the building should be unnec- 
essary and that beyond minor points further 
reference to the architect uncalled for’. 


WAR DAMAGE REINSTATEMENT. 
QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ FEES. As 
stated in the scale of fees issued by the War 
Damage Commission, fees for the prepara- 
tion of bills of quantities are repayable by 
the Commission where they are required in 
the making good of war damage and the 
cost is over £1,000. Fees for quantities in 
connection with the preparation and mak- 
ing of a claim are not repayable by the 
Commission, and where alterations and 
additions are required fees for quantities 
in ascertaining the permissible amount mus: 
be paid by the claimant. If, however, such 
quantities can, with an Addendum Bill, be 
used for the contract to carry out the work 
of reinstatement, fees calculated on the per- 
missible amount will be repaid by the Com- 
mission. Where quantities have been pre- 
pared for the work of reinstatement and 
these are used, with a Bill of Variation, in 
order to arrive at the permissible amount. 
fees on such amount will be repaid by the 
Commission. 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH. The report of 


the Rural Housing Sub-Committee of Cen- 
tral Housing Advisory Committee on the 
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Recondit »ning of Rural Houses has now 
been rec: ved by the Minister. The Report 
recomme ids an Act to provide for the rein- 
troducticn of grants for reconditioning and 


that a © ty Should be placed upon the 
owner, 0: in default, upon the local autho- 
rity, to recondition all property needing it. 
Standar’ to which reconditioned houses 
should c nform are suggested and it is re- 
commen ed that every encouragement 
should | given to the owner or the local 
authorit. to employ a qualified architect 
and that . list of such architects should be 
drawn u by the Joint County Committee 
in consu tation with the local allied society 


of the R val Institute of British Architects. 


Circular 61/47 dated 27 March addressed 
to housi:.z authorities in England refers to 
the Report of the Standards of Fitness for 
Habitation Sub-Committee of the Central 
Housing Advisory Committee. The Report 
is obtainable at H.M. Stationery Office, 
price 2d 


Circular 51/47 dated 17 March refers to 
the Economy Memorandum on the use of 
Timber which has been prepared by the 
Ministry of Works (P.I.80). The Memoran- 
dum contains the restrictions on the use of 
timber together with the suggested alterna- 
tives. Maximum sizes are also given for 
joists, rafters, purlins and floorboards. The 
Memorandum is obtainable at H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, price 2d. 


Circular 52/47 dated 19 March contains 
recommendations as to Improved Solid 
Fuel Heating for installation in new houses. 
An appendix to the Circular contains a list 
of the approved appliances which may be 
seen at the showroom of the Women’s 
Advisory Committee on Solid Fuel, 18 
South Molton Street, W.1, between 10 a.m. 
and 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. except 
Saturdays. 


Circular 56/47 dated 20 March refers to 
timber licences for private housing work. 
As from | April timber licences will be 
issued by the Principal Housing Officers of 
the Ministry of Health, instead of by the 
Regional Licensing Officers, in respect of 
all housing work licensed by local autho- 
rities, including war damage repairs and 
rebuilding, the estimated cost of which ex- 
ceeds £100. For work other than housing 
costing over £100, the timber licence will be 
issued by the Regional Licensing Officer, 
Ministry of Works, except for work covered 
by annual maintenance licences. For work, 
including housing, costing £100 or less, and 
work carried out under annual maintenance 
licences whatever the cost, the timber 
licence will be issued by the Area Officer, 
Timber Control. 


LIMITED PERMISSION FOR REPAIR 
OF WAR DAMAGE. Under Section 3 (1) 
of the Town and Country Planning (In- 
‘trim Development) Act, 1943, temporary 
permission for development may be granted 
for a limited period only. In such cases the 
Provisions of the 1932 Act as to existing 
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buildings, existing works and existing uses 
do not apply, that is to say, the buildings, 
works or uses to which the temporary per- 
mission relates will not be regarded as exist- 
ing for the purpose of a scheme under the 
1932 Act; and compensation under Section 
19 of that Act would be excluded. 

In a recent case in the City of London the 
Common Council gave permission for war 
damage repairs for a limited period only i.e. 
up to 31 March 1952. The applicants ap- 
pealed against this decision to the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning under Sec- 
tion 10 (5) of the 1932 Act. The grounds of 
the appeal were: (1) That the action of the 
Common Council was not in accordance 
with the intentions of Section 3 (1) of the 
1943 Act; (2) the limitation would react 
harshly on the applicants; (3) the work to be 
carried out was in accordance with and re- 
quired by Section 8 (4) and the Third 
Schedule of the War Damage Act, 1943; 
(4) no planning scheme had been submitted 
to the Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning, neither had any town planning scheme 
affecting this property been made public; 
(5) that the action of the Common Council 
was ultra vires; (6) that if the action of the 
Common Council was intra vires it was, 
nevertheless, an unreasonable use of the 
discretion vested in them. 

The work to the premises was as required 
by the War Damage Act in order to preserve 
them from increased damage. This is the 
third ground of the appeal. 

The appeal was heard by an Inspector of 
the Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning. The Minister allowed the applicants’ 
appeal and conveyed his decision as follows: 

‘In support of their decision to impose a 
five-year limit on the permission to carry 
out works of maintenance to the value of 
£600, the Corporation have referred to the 
possibility that the buildings will need to be 
removed when the widening of Byward 
Street is undertaken as a part of the major 
road improvements contemplated in the 
City, and under which Byward Street will 
probably form a part of a ring road leading 
east and then north from Great Tower 
Street. In pursuance of a direction given, 
with the consent of the Minister, under 
Article 5 of the General Interim Develop- 
ment Order, the Corporation are entitled to 
consider on merits any application to carry 
out works of maintenance in excess of £300 
in value, and, in view of the possibility that 
the site will have to be acquired, the Corpor- 
ation considered themselves justified in re- 
fusing to grant an outright permission which 
might have the effect of enhancing the cost 
of acquisition in the future. 

‘The Minister is of opinion that the pro- 
priety of this decision must depend on the 
given circumstances and he notes :— 

(1) That the works are admittedly works 
of maintenance necessarily required to keep 
the building in useful occupation; 

(2) that these works rank for a cost of 
works payment under the War Damage 
Act; 

(3) that a licence in respect of the work 
has been issued; and 

(4) that the Corporation are not in a 
position to state definitely that the property 


will be acquired or to indicate a probable 
date for acquisition if that should become 
necessary. 

‘The Minister notes also that the provi- 
sions authorizing the acquisition of land for 
public purposes at 1939 values will come to 
an end in 1949. In all the circumstances he 
has reached the conclusion that the public 
interest does not, in the present instance, de- 
mand a limitation of this nature, and he has 
decided, therefore, that the appeal should 
be allowed and the condition discharged, 

‘This decision does not purport to convey 
any approval or consent which may be re- 
quired under bye-laws or under any enact- 
ments other than the Town and Country 
Planning Acts. 

‘The Minister wishes to make it clear to 
the Corporation and to the parties con- 
cerned that his decision has been reached on 
consideration of the circumstances of the 
case before him and must not be taken as 
expressing definitive views on the merits of 
any other applications of a similar nature 
which may be pending in respect of other 
properties. The propriety of the decision 
will depend in each case on the particular 
circumstances.” 

(The Minister's decision is reproduced by 
the courtesy of the Editor of THE ESTATES 
GAZETTE. A full report appeared in the 
issue of that journal for 22 March.) 

Under the Town and Country Planning 
Bill now before Parliament the 1943 Act is 
to be repealed and its provisions embodied 
in the Bill. The matter of temporary per- 
mission was raised at the Standing Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons considering 
the Bill on 25 March and the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning said: ‘It is 
still necessary very often to put up tem- 
porary shops, and indeed the life of places 
like Plymouth and Hull would be hard to 
restore if it were not for temporary shops 
and other structures which are still essen- 
tial. Therefore, the need for temporary con- 
sents still obtains, but I quite agree that they 
ought not to be used beyond the considered 
necessities of the case. This is a matter to 
which, in another capacity, I have given a 
good deal of consideration. Questions very 
often arise as to how far we should allow 
permanent development to take place in an 
area which we know is one day going to be 
re-developed, and the advice that I give is 
that unless one can foresee with reasonable 
certainty that development can take place 
within 10 or 15 years, one ought to give per- 
manent consent to the development. If one 
is reasonably certain that the area is going 
to be re-developed within 10 or 15 years, | 
think any consent should be of a temporary 
nature. I know a number of local authori- 
ties have not acted on that principle, and all 
I can say is that the remedy is in the hands 
of the re-developer. He has a right of appeal 
to the Minister against a conditional con- 
sent, and while it would be inappropriate 
for me to state what decision I would come 
to in a case of that sort, I can say I would be 
forced to consider the merits or otherwise 
of a consent of that nature, and in that way 
the matter would be dealt with both as re- 
gards the particular case and from the point 
of view of settling the general principle.’ 
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Correspondence 


PARTNERSHIP AND PROFIT 
SHARING 


Sir,—The well-attended meeting to hear 
the speakers on the above subject is a good 
pointer for the profession, and I shall again 
enjoy reading the report when it is pub- 
lished. It has particular interest to me, for I 
expounded many of Mr. Grenfell Baines’ 
ideas to Soldier Architects with whom I was 
in daily touch in India in 1942-43, and in 
particular the co-operation of the Engineer 
and the Quantity Surveyor. 

Since my Army release and a return to 
practice under present conditions, I can 
more clearly see that a group system, and in 
particular the manner of its working such 
as Mr. Baines explained, fired by loyalty 
and sincerity, can raise the tone of the pro- 
fession and produce better architecture. It 
can give better service to a client than a one- 
man practice. It can prevent job ‘pinching’, 
where the strong point or lever is influence 
or connections and not of fine architecture. 
It can do much to clean up and brighten the 
profession regarding the buying and selling 
of partnerships, and the reply Mr. Baines 
gave to a question on this point clearly 
shows a very high standard of character 
for his group. 

The public by and large have a poor 
opinion of architects, and many members 
serving in the forces experienced a cold tone 
when they mentioned the word architect, 
and even today this cold tone is noticeable 
in parliamentary discussions. Architecture 
must move up to its important position, and 
as I see the working of a ‘Group’ it cannot 
fail to bring about a better spirit in archi- 
tecture. Yours faithfully, 

DAYDON GRIFFITHS [F] 


THE JOURNAL AND COLONIAL 
MEMBERS 

Sir,—There are those of us at Toronto such 
as Prof. Eric Arthur and myself, and others 
elsewhere in Canada, who are loyal members 
of the Institute. 

Some of us are graduates of that famous 
School at Liverpool. We remember our 
English colleagues and friends and watch 
for news of them in the JOURNAL. We would 
also like to be remembered by you to them. 

We have Schools here, too, that might be 
of interest to members. And they might 
with us also welcome news of Schools in 
other parts of the Old Far Flung. 

The interest of the JOURNAL in this wider 
British sense could only have a beneficial 
effect on architectural thought and rela- 
tions in a period where architects, like the 
scientists, are seeing the value of wider and 
closer contacts. 

This JOURNAL of the R.I.B.A. would then 
become representative of comprehensive 
British architectural news and views to 
members, and toall those whoread our paper. 

Would it be a good thing to have the 
JOURNAL acting also as liaison between 
corresponding professional journals in dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire, giving their col- 
lective news? Yours sincerely, 

G. ENGLESMITH [A] 
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THE FUTURE FOR ARCHITECTS 
Sir,—One sees and hears on every hand of 
the ‘wonderful’ time that is coming for 
architects. Writing as an ‘observer’, I sin- 
cerely hope that restrictions, filling up 
forms, etc. and especially ‘interference’ 
from outside lay commissions and organi- 
zations will cease. Otherwise qualified men 
will lose heart, and their best efforts will be 
frustrated. Yours truly, 
W. B. STONEBRIDGE (Ret. F) 
NEW YEAR NONSENSE 
Sir,—We were considerably cheered by 
J.P.N’s. excellent specification which you 
printed on page 89 of the December issue. 
We regret, however, to note the omission 
from the Plastering of an important clause 
which was ‘almost’ standard practice 
amongst specification writers in the old 
days at the Liverpool School about twenty 
years ago, viz.: ‘‘ All hair to be scraped 
from the belly of the cow in the presence 
of the architect ’’. 
We look forward to more New Year 
Nonsense next December. Yours faithfully, 
MINOPRIO & SPENCELY [F/F] 


ARCHITECTURAL TERMS 


Sir,—It is just possible that the outlook 
which sponsors the jargon protested against 
by Mr. Christopher Jacobs is conveyed by 
the answer given by a cavalry subaltern (re- 
corded in a PUNCH of long ago) who, on 
being asked the purpose of cavalry in 
modern war, drawled: ‘Well, to give tone to 
what would otherwise be merely a vulgar 
brawl.’ 

To maintain professional prestige the 
moribund art of architecture may be assum- 
ing this cloak to give ‘tone’ to its joyless 
office of arranging proprietory fittings and 
gadgets within the periphery of unpleas- 
antly exotic cubes and semi-circles. At no 
time in the world’s history did the moun- 
tain of science labour so much to bring 
forth such a wretchedly small mouse, in the 
way of what is comforting and lovable, and 
it may be that, to those who utter it, ‘space 
heating appliance’ brings all the comfort of 
the blessed word Mesopotamia! 

Yours faithfully, Pp. c. HARRIS [F] 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Sir,—For many years now I have been 
opposed to the modern outlook and have 
received so many rebuffs for attempting to 
champion the great lost cause, that I 
hardly dare to begin again. However, when 
signs of dissatisfaction with modernity 
arise I pluck up courage to have another 
attempt at exposing what seem to me to be a 
tissue of absurdities. 

The President’s address and Mr. Shep- 
pard’s paper on ‘Aspects of Post-War 
Building Technique’ are such signs. When 
I read the former I gained the impression 
of an underlying spiritual quality in it— 
a quality which for many years has been 
absent from such addresses. In Mr. Shep- 
pard’s paper this quality seemed to be 
absent. Both of them showed unmistak- 
able signs of doubt as to the direction in 
which we are travelling. 

The distinguishing quality in all art is a 
spiritual one, and architecture, unless it 


has the power to touch our 


Diritual 
emotions, is no art at all. It is, or should 
be, matter clothed with spirit, and [ ask 
the question how on earth are ma! »rials to 
be clothed with spirit when so iuch of 
man’s energy is applied to making 
machines which in their turn mae false 
materials and give form to these raterials 


—not by the hand—but by the machines. 
Can imitation stone, concrete, plastics, 
fibre boards and all the rest equal the 


natural materials made by the Almighty 
and what shall man substitute for is own 
hand? To imagine, as we do, inat the 
machine is superior to the hand 5s surely 


nothing but blasphemy and blasphemy is 
a Dead Hand. 

In Mr. Sheppard’s paper the cat was let 
out of the bag when it emerged, without 
question from anyone apparently, that our 
modern craftsmanship was of a different 
kind. It went into the making of machines, 
In other words to making a means instead 
of directly the end—in fact to making a 
substitute for the hand. 

We make no mention of the most im- 
portant point which is that materials, like 
human beings, differ. The distinguishing 
quality of the greatest value is the virtue 
which is in them. We surely, as artists, 
must recognize that natural stone, for 
instance, is a material of greater virtue 
than concrete. 

Again, the value of man’s touch is never 
spoken of. We all, I think, even in these 
days, admit still a place for Michaelangelo. 
Have we observed that this artist shows 
Adam’s hand linked with the hand of the 
Almighty on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel? Life sanctified by touch. Every 
painter or sculptor knows this. Why do we 
architects not know it or, if we do, why do 
we bury our heads in the sand? 

How can anything we make be sanctified 
when a man-made contraption driven bya 
power outside his own power comes be- 
tween his hand and the material, and often 
a false material at that. It is surely quite 
impossible. 

At this stage I am always told that we 
cannot put the clock back. My answer 1s 
that if that is so then neither can we alter 
Truth. This is the root of the whol 
matter. Truth will not budge to accom- 
modate us, but we must accommodate our- 
selves to the Truth or be without the Truth. 
Herein lies the root also of our doubt and 
discontent. If we have the Truth in us we 
know, consciously or sub-consciously, 
when we are dealing in Lies. 

Similarly, if the hand of man has been 
endowed with a peculiar virtue, there 1s 
nothing we architects can do about that 
either. Nor can ‘Science’, ‘ Research’, 
‘ Economics ’, ‘ Technology ” or any other 
of the clouds of dust thrown into our eyes 

‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.’ Machines in our vain attempt to 
save labour have multiplied labour beyond 
belief until we sweat blood and tears in4 
devastated world. We have attempted to 
ignore the curse. We are now robbed o! 
the blessing hidden in it because we n0 
longer bow our heads. Yours faithfully, 

W. W. SCOTT MONCRIEFF [F] 
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Book Reviews 


Structur:1 Analysis, by W. Fisher Cassie, 
8vo. xii .60 pp. London. Longmans, Green 
& Co., | 947. 16s. 

The book deals almost entirely with theore- 
tical problems on statically indeterminate 
plane structures. Readers are assumed to 
have a ‘air knowledge of engineering mathe- 
matics. including calculus, and to be familiar 
with the theory of various methods of ana- 
lysis for such structures. 

It is therefore not the intention of the au- 
thor that his book should replace other 
text-bouks on the Theory of Structures, but 
that it should supplement them and aid the 
student in gaining facility in the solving of 
problems and in choosing the most appro- 
priate method of solution for any specific 
example. 

It will prove most useful to senior engin- 
eering students who are studying for uni- 
versity degree or other examinations. It will 
appeal only to a limited number of Archi- 
tects—those who have the requisite mathe- 
matical equipment and whose interests are 
such that they can devote sufficient time to 
the study of advanced structural engineer- 
ing problems. It does not include problems 
in design. 

Among the methods of solution dealt 
with by Professor Cassie are those involving 
the use of ‘Area Moments’, Macaulay’s 
notation for beams and the Theorem of 
Three Moments. Strain Energy methods of 
stress analysis are extensively used for pro- 
blems on beams, portals, frames, arches, 
etc., alternative solutions being found by 
Slope Deflection and Moment Distribution 
methods. Hardy Cross’s Column Analogy 
treatment, which is not so well known as his 
Moment Distribution method, is also de- 
scribed, and examples are solved by its use. 

_ Some problems are included on influence 

lines for statically indeterminate beams, 
two-hinged and fixed arches, and portal 
frames. 

Dr. Cassie stresses that all problems and 
exercises should not merely be read but 
should be worked out afresh, without refer- 
ence to the text. Students following this ad- 
vice could hardly fail to acquire a very thor- 
ough knowledge of methods of analysis for 
statically indeterminate structures. 

The book, which is attractively printed 
and arranged, with bold and clear diagrams, 
excellently fulfils all the aims of its author. 

W. N. THOMAS [F] 


Fire and the Air War. A Symposium of 
Expert Observations. Edited by Horatio 
Bond. National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. Boston, Mass. 1946. pp. 262. Price $4. 
Apparently fire engineers in the United 
States have, like British architects, carried 
a chip on their shoulders, contending that 
their knowledge and background could have 

n used more advantageously by the 
Powers that be in the prosecution of the 
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war. Now that the war is over and the 
secrecy ban lifted, they are determined to 
make their voices heard. Hence this book, 
which is propaganda—illustrated propa- 
ganda in an excellent form. 

Of the fifteen chapters in the book ten 
are either papers or articles published in 
the Quarterly (the official organ of the 
National Fire Protection Association), and 
of the remaining five, all but one have been 
written specially for the book. The re- 
maining chapter is devoted to the official 
report of the United States Strategic Bomb- 
ing Survey on the ‘Effects of Atomic Bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki.’ 

The eight authors have been chosen as 
specialists in their particular fields; two of 
them are British, Commander Sir Aylmer 
Firebrace, C.B.E., Chief of Fire Staff, 
whose papers on ‘Britain’s Wartime Fire 
Service’ and ‘The Reorganization of the 
British Fire Service’ deal with the various 
aspects of fire fighting and its organization, 
with special mention of the need for and the 
success of nationalization during the war 
years. The other British author, Eric L. 
Bird, M.C. [A], the editor of the R.I.B.A. 
JOURNAL, whose paper, given on nine March, 
1943, entitled ‘Town Planning Lessons of 
the Fire Blitz,’ is included. Interesting as 
this paper is, it is regretted that it is not of 
more recent date, for the author, who is 
probably the most widely experienced 
British architect on matters of fire both in 
this country and on the Continent, was 
obviously handicapped by limitations im- 
posed at the time of writing by the need for 
secrecy. The remaining chapters give a 
history of the Fire Engineer in both re- 
search and field survey work in connection 
with the 1939-1945 war, which is claimed to 
be the first fire war since the introduction 
of the high explosive. 

Credit is certainly not withheld for the 
work done by Sir R. Stradling in bringing 
over from America the team of fire en- 
gineers to work with his research establish- 
ment attached at that time to the Ministry 
of Home Security at Princes Risborough. 
Here, it is learned that, using the experience 
of German bombs dropped on Britain, 
together with aerial photographs, a tech- 
nique was developed whereby the fire 
susceptibility was estimated of a particular 
target. From this the appropriate bombs 
could be determined to cause the maximum 
amount of damage with the minimum 
number of aircraft. This same technique 
was used successfully in the Japanese 
theatre, although, of course, not from 
Britain. 

It is fascinating to learn that when the 
ground survey team visited the areas after 
the cessation of hostilities, confirmation of 
the technique employed was obtained. This 
survey team has written some 200 volumes 
of its findings, and extracts are given which 
certainly leave no doubt in one’s mind as to 
the astronomical nature of the damage 
caused in England, Germany and Japan. 
Of 49 cities in Germany, some 39 per cent. 
of the dwelling units were destroyed or 
seriously damaged. In the city of Hamburg 
alone, 750,000 persons were rendered home- 
less, and the number of dead is estimated 


as between 60-100,000, many of them in 
shelters where they were reached by carbon 
monoxide poisoning. In Japan, an average 
of 50 per cent. damage was inflicted upon 
some 65 cities. Most of this damage was 
the result of fire. Non-combustible buildings 
are stated to have behaved as was expected, 
that is, they were dependant upon the 
nature of their contents. Serious damage 
was observed to buildings where highly- 
inflammable contents had been destroyed 
by fire. Fire-resistive structures within a 
fire area in Tokyo are stated as having 
their interiors gutted in 70 per cent. of cases. 

Nearly twice as many casualties were 
inflicted upon the civilian population of 
Japan in six months as on operational per- 
sonnel in the 45 months of combined 
services fighting. Perhaps it is seldom 
realized that in Japan, where densities of 
of population per square mile in central 
built-up areas are considered large (Hiro- 
shima, 35,000; Nagasaki 65,000), those of 
New York are even greater, the figures of 
75,000 by night and 145,000 by day being 
quoted. 

This becomes all the more important 
if one believes that ‘the greater the range of 
the weapon, the greater the distance be- 
tween the attacking force and its objective 
will have to be. The consequence of this 
will be that large densely-populated cities 
will become the choice targets. . . .” A‘book 
such as this should make the town-planner 
feel his responsibilities weigh heavily in- 
deed. HENRY ELDER, M.B.E. [L] 


Architectural Models, by Robert Forman. 
pp. 63. London and New York. The Studio. 
1946. 

This book, an addition to the ‘Make it 
Yourself’ series, contains practical advice 
on the subject of model-making as under- 
taken both by the student and in the archi- 
tect’s office: a subject on which little has 
previously been written. It deals briefly with 
materials, tools, various types of models, 
domes and vaults, interiors, detailing and 
surroundings and also photographing. 


The Heating of Churches, by H. Lewis 
Curtis. 4to. pp. 15. London. The Incorpor- 
ated Church Building Society. 1947. Price 
ls. 

In this pamphlet various accepted methods 
of heating are described in relation to the 
specific problems that arise in connection 
with church planning, construction and use. 
It is probably the only publication available 
which deals exclusively with the warming of 
churches; it may be obtained from the In- 
corporated Church Building Society, 7 
Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Northumberland and Tyneside : A biblio- 
graphy by W. C. Donkin and E. F. Patterson 
in collaboration with the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning. 4to. pp. xvi + 
101. London. H.M.S.O. 1946. 2s. 

This bibliography is designed to assist 
planners and those interested in the use and 
development of land in Northumberland 
and Tyneside, by listing and locating the 
more important works on the physical, 
economic and social conditions and re- 
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_ sources of the area. There is a useful 
maps section at the end of each subject 
group, and the bibliography is supple- 
mented by detailed author and subject 
indexes. It is hoped that this first biblio- 
graphy will be followed by similar publica- 
tions covering other areas of England and 
Wales. 


The Art of Building Cities (City Building 
according to its artistic fundamentals), by 
Camillo Sitte. Translated by Charles T. 
Stewart. pp. xi+128. New York: Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation. 1945. 

We have waited 56 years for an English 
translation of this work, which had an im- 
mense influence on European architects and 
town-planners at the end of the century. The 
translator, Mr. Stewart, makes wide claims 
for the significance of this work and says ‘we 
shall... find The Art of Building Cities as 
timely as the morning paper’. This is a large 
claim, and perhaps worth some investiga- 
tion as Sitte’s work hitherto accessible only 
in the original German or French and 
Spanish translations has been almost un- 
known among architects and town-planners 
in this country. 

The book may be divided into two dis- 
tinct parts—the first is an analysis of the 
siting of public buildings, monuments and 
their relation to squares and open spaces, 
and the second is an attempt to apply the 
principles observed to nineteenth-century 
city planning. 

The first part is still of value to us today, 
though the second is only of historical in- 
terest. Sitte, in his introduction, quotes 
with approval Aristotle’s ‘ ‘A city should 
be built to give its inhabitants security and 
happiness’. The science of the technician 
will not suffice to accomplish this. We need, 
in addition, the talent of the artist.’ Al- 
though the conception of ‘security’ has 
changed, this principle remains true today. 
The re-analysis of urban groups from 
Athens to the eighteenth century is an at- 
tempt to discover the principles animating 
the designs of these groups. Eliel Saarinen, 
in his book The City, analysed Sitte’s 
ideas under the heading ‘Informal Revival’. 
Such a title does very much less than justice 
to the understanding Sitte brought to his 
study of city planning. Indeed, the valuable 
part of his book is his insistence upon the 
rightness of the relations of building to 
building, of monument to building and 
square, and the square to the buildings 
around it. He shows clearly that in the past 
this has by no means depended upon sym- 
metry, or regularity or axiality, but he is 
also aware that in many cases these features 
are characteristic of satisfactory formal re- 
lationships. 

Our attention is drawn to the fact that 
apparently haphazard arrangements of 
buildings on further examination prove to 
be very carefully studied arrangements, de- 
signed not just to create a romantic or 
appealing general impression, but to in- 
tensify the significance of the individual 
units and their association. In fact, the 
nineteenth and early twentieth-century ap- 
proach located buildings far more haphaz- 
ardly as Sitte says with the straight edge 
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and compass. Far from approving an in- 
formal revival, Sitte pleads for a closer 
study of formal relations (in both senses). 
At the same time his followers seem to 
have considered his appeal to historic pre- 
cedents justified an attempt to reconstruct 
medieval meanderings. This part of the 
book is of great value, and is worth study 
by all who regard town-planning as more 
than an exercise in geometrical patterns, 
regular or irregular, and who are disinclined 
to reject the value of beauty in an urban 
environment. ‘We set up rigid systems, and 
then grow fearful of deviating from them 
by as much as a hair’s breadth. Suppression 
or sacrifice to system, of every ingenious 
touch that might give real expression to the 
joy of living, is truly the work of our times.’ 

On the positive side, Sitte does not con- 
sider city planning problems as a whole— 
he is content to be allowed to introduce 
‘Art’ into odd corners or as a basis for 
modifying the surroundings of important 
buildings or groups of buildings. Would it 
not perhaps be reasonable to expect him to 
have been able to foresee our contemporary 
urban problems and to suggest the lines 
upon which they might be studied? A refer- 
ence to Tony Garnier’s Cité Industrielle 
upon which he was working only a few years 
after the publication of Sitte’s work will 
show how far Sitte was from realizing the 
fundamental nature of the transformations 
required in the urban scene. Transforma- 
tions of which Garnier was aware and which 
he saw have nothing to do with rectangular 
building lots, the dreary uniformity of the 
latter in the nineteenth century being but a 
symptom. Sitte regarded the tendency to 
open out the heart of a city a regrettable one, 
he urged that open spaces should be en- 
closed, and spoke with appreciation of the 
way in which private gardens used to be shut 
in by high walls, giving a snug sense of 
privacy. He was also apt to let a strange 
architectural zstheticism get the better of 
him, as when he advised that the ‘Plaza’ in 
front of the Votive Church in Vienna should 
be designed with a Gothic arcade inside to 
match the church, and with Renaissance de- 
tail outside to match the university. ‘We 
should always follow the principle of har- 
monizing everything that may be seen in one 
view, and we need not concern ourselves 
with that which cannot be seen. That is the 
road to practical effect, and it will never lead 
us astray’ ! Sitte, however, is perhaps merely 
suffering from excess of modesty, for he 
says: ‘The contemporary city builder must, 
above all, proceed with modest circum- 
spection; not so much because of a lack of 
money as because of lack of a genuine, vital 
fundamental approach.’ This is possibly 
also Sitte’s lack. 

The Art of Building Cities will repay care- 
ful critical reading, and forms an interesting 
contribution to the discussion of urban 
esthetics, but cannot be regarded as a guide 
to contemporary needs and solutions. 

It is perhaps ungenerous to comment on 
the translation as we have waited 50 odd 
years for a translator to undertake the work, 
but it seems a pity that ‘Kunstvoll’ should 
always be translated as ‘artful’, and to an 
Englishman there are many phrases that 


grate upon the eye and ear. This, h vever, 
may simply be due to this review. ‘s un. 
familiarity with the American lan .ge, 


ROBERT TOWNS \D [A] 


Works of Art in Austria (British 7 


ne of 
Occupation), Losses and Survivals :n the 
War, by the British Committee on ‘ie Pre. 
servation and Restitution of Works >f Art, 
Archives and other Material in ‘nemy 
Hands. 8vo. ii+61 pp. London: H_ 1.8.0. 
1946. 2s. 6d. 
This work, compiled from records s::pplied 
by the Monuments, Fine Arts and A chives 
Branch of the Control Commiss:..n for 


Austria (British Element) and issued by the 
British Committee, is a slim volunie uni- 
form with the similar reports on Italy, 
Germany, Greece and Malta. 


A completely objective review in these 
pages is a little difficult for one w'o was 
privileged to play a small part in the work 


described, and whose interests are primarily 
architectural. With that reservation. ‘ustice 
has probably been done, proportionately 
speaking, by the dismissal in a few pages of 
Styria and Carinthia, forming geographic- 
ally by far the greater part of the Sritish 
zone of occupation, and the devotion of the 
bulk of the report to Vienna. Those two 
Lander possess their full complement of 
monuments—mainly Gothic churches and 
monasteries with ‘Barockisiert’ interiors, 
and many of considerable architectural in- 
terest, but the ‘Lists of Protected Monu- 
ments’ which were the mandate of M.F.A. 
& A. Branch took into account cultural 
and historical considerations as well as 
architectural merit, where these were com- 
patible; this naturally tends to throw further 
emphasis on the Capital City. 

Part II, dealing with Vienna, gives the 
fate of such individual ‘monuments’ listed 
alphabetically under the headings of Ecclesi- 
astical Buildings; Palaces and other Secular 
Buildings; Fountains, Statues, etc.; Mus- 
eums, Galleries, etc.; Libraries; and Private 
Collections. It is extremely thorough, but 
the arrangement will perhaps commend it- 
self to those who knew their once-gay city 
intimately rather than to those whose 
memory is more visual. 

The report, as the title indicates, is a 
purely factual catalogue of escape, damage 
or destruction. The story of what Military 
Government was able to do about it must 
obviously await the writing of fuller official 
and other histories. Meantime, there is 
unrationed food for thought for the younger 
architect who might, with the modern 
Army’s commendable efforts to put round 
pegs into round holes, have found himself as 
M.F.A. & A. Officer faced with the prob- 
lem of doing something about it, armed 
with little more than his ‘List of Protected 
Monuments’ and the Gift for Improvisation 
which he was warned was an essential! part 
of the Civil Affairs Officer’s equipment. 

To him, the report is worth reading both 
on and between the lines; let him consider 
what headaches and, sometimes, humours 
lie behind the austerely-military phrases of 
the text; the coaxing of scarce materials 
from harassed supply officers, the conjuring 
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up of » ctually non-existent transport, the 
organiz tion of P.O.W. and other labour, 
the rea-tivation of politically purged but 
sometimes inert local authorities, and in 


genera. he wrestling in a strange language 
with the alarming alliteration of archi- 
tecture. art history, archeology and ar- 
chives »hich were his province. 


Had 2e been there, he would as an archi- 
tect ha-e the satisfaction of having done 
someth ng with full official help to mitigate 
the effucts of what the Prime Minister in 
1944, .cferring to the Italian campaign, 
aptly described as the ‘red-hot rake’ on an 
architectural heritage well worthy of the 


effort. BASIL MARRIOTT 


House out of Factory, by John Gloag and 
Grey }vornum. pp. x + 144. Plates 48. Lon- 
don. George Allen & Unwin. 1946. 15s. 


A book on housing which begins its advice 
to the -eader: ‘This book is not concerned 
with architecture,’ and ends it, ‘Homes 
made in the factory are not the product of 
architecture but of industrial design,’ is ob- 
viously not setting out to commend itself 
to every reader of this JOURNAL. The tone 
of the book is thus established. The ‘Fac- 
tory-made house’ which still is allowed to be 
called a house, but is not admitted to be 
architecture, is set up against all other forms 
of houses, which by inference are classed as 
architectural—and obsolete. Then again, we 
cannot agree with the authors that the 
‘ideal’ in prefabrication is the factory as- 
sembly of larger and larger units until the 
whole side of the house is produced in one 
piece. Experience points to an optimum 
size of unit very much less than this. 
Perhaps we have had too many books 
lately aimed at giving the Great General 
Public the ‘gen’ about prefabrication. Most 
of them fall between two stools, as this one 
appears to do. Such a book might have 
served a useful purpose if the data had been 
presented in a form which could be easily 
assimilated by the man in the street, instead 
of being dished up in a series of heavy meals 
of indigestible facts; or if the manner of the 
writing had somehow overcome this draw- 
back. For instance, reference has obviously 
been made to a volume entitled ‘A Survey 
of Prefabrication’, issued by H.M.S.O., 
which a group of us prepared some time ago 
for the Ministry of Works, purely as a refer- 
ence volume for technicians. Instead, how- 
ever, of using the data and conclusions of 
this volume to form a background for their 
own conclusions, the authors have adopted 
the unsuitable, even unfortunate method of 
using long passages from that volume, cold 
word for word, or very thinly precised. As 
virtually the whole of the historical back- 
ground and a good deal of the discussion on 
materials is so taken, it is doubly unfortun- 
ate for the authors that they used an early 
draft of our work before revision, con- 
taining several errors which were subse- 
quently eradicated. Any errors which may 
be disclosed, however, will fall upon the 
authors’ own heads, as they have refrained 
from acknowledging the source of these 
passages except for a somewhat sketchy ac- 
knowledgement at the end of the book. The 
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uncritical use of facts in this instance makes 
us question the care with which the material 
as a whole has been compiled. 

Perhaps we might end as we began, by 
asking: why decry the very profession which 
has provided the authors with the bulk of 


ic ‘ jal? 
this material? D. DEX HARRISON [A] 
JESSICA M. ALBERY [A] 


War Memorials, by Arnold Whittick. Large 
4to. pp. xv + 181. London: Country Life 
Ltd. 1946. 30s. 


Monumental war memorials are not in pop- 
ular favour. This time, most believe, me- 
morials should have a practical, social end. 
Viewing its title with jaundiced eye, the rea- 
der may open this book dispiritedly, men- 
tally picturing the drab array of dull, insi- 
pid and artistically uninspired monuments 
of the last war—the great majority—strewn 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. But the author is fully aware of the 
present antipathy towards his theme-sub- 
ject and takes up all conceivable objections 
and dismisses them in soundly logical style. 
‘Why a War Memorial?’ is his first chapter 
heading. The writer makes a good, almost 
indisputable case; even the unconvinced will 
be driven to the defensive. Utility, he shows, 
is antagonistic to the spiritual import of 
a war memorial; habitual, workaday use 
effaces memory. A true memorial inspires 
an attitude of mind transcending ordinary 
affairs and requires a place and space of 
time at least a little apart. Utility can be 
countenanced only if subordinated to the 
monumental ideal. Forms of social service 
are a state obligation and not, for this rea- 
son alone, a proper object in the present 
connection. Yet these arguments are but 
prefatory to an admirable treatise on the 
general subject of memorials and monu- 
ments, ancient and modern, lavishly illus- 
trated by refreshing examples selected with 
critical discrimination. 

The selections range widely; architectur- 
al, sculptural and decorative; inscriptions, 
lettering and materials are helpfully review- 
ed. This is a ‘solid’ book, free of jargon, 
well-arranged and a real guide to the pro- 
prieties concerning memorials, whatever 
their kind. A significant thought for archi- 
tects is embodied in the quotation drawn 
from Prof. Adshead; ‘Monumental me- 
morials may be described as the jewels of a 
monumental town plan’. 

PROFESSOR R. A. CORDINGLEY 


Die Stadt und ihr Boden; Hans Bernoulli. 
Verlag fur Architektur AG., Erlenbach- 
Zurich. 4to pp. 127. 1946. £1 2s. 6d. 


This book is the first of a series on town 
planning subjects published under the au- 
spices of Alfred Roth’s ‘Civitas—the Human 
City Collection.’ Professor Bernoulli deals 
with the problem of land ownership and 
town development, pleading that the muni- 
cipalities must acquire the land in the in- 
terests of good planning and lease it, with 
conditions, to private developers. To rein- 
force his argument he surveys the site de- 
velopment of towns in the past, contrasting 
the medieval burg, founded and built under 
one ownership, with the haphazard growth 


of towns in the nineteenth century on land 
parcelled out in small agricultural owner- 
ships. 

The illustrations are excellent and make 
many interesting points, particularly those 
which demonstrate the persistence of the 
agricultural landmarks of hedge, lane and 
ditch into the street pattern ofa twentieth- 
century town, a process which can be 
clearly followed in most English towns by a 
study of the ordnance survey maps of the 
last century. 

To us in England the thesis of the book 
may seem hardly to need such elaborate 
documentation; in particular the lessons of 
the tiny medieval town,!though important 
for the civic architect, may seem to have 
little bearing on the vast land problems of 
modern urbanism. The idea of lease-control 
itself will also appear more urgent, and 
more revolutionary, to the Swiss, whose 
towns have grown almost entirely by 
development of small freeholds, than to us, 
who have a long history of town develop- 
ment on private leaseholds and who are at 
this moment committed to large-scale de- 
velopment on publicly-owned land under 
the Town and Country Planning Bill now 
in parliament. 

Nevertheless, this is a useful and inter- 
esting essay, and its Swiss elegance and 
economy of form are a delight to the eye. 

PETER SHEPHEARD [A] 


English Church Monuments, 1510-1840, by 
Katharine A. Esdaile. 4to. viii 144 pp. 
B.T. Batsford Ltd. 1946. 21s. 


This is a welcome addition to Mrs. Esdaile’s 
other works in a field wherein she has done 
more spade work and made more discoveries 
than anyone. Here she gives more author- 
ship to anonymity and adds strength and 
authority to her support of pre-baroque, 
baroque and post-baroque in English sculp- 
ture which, greatly through her efforts, have 
become more generally and justly appre- 
ciated. Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, an equally 
ardent lover of the period, might be said 
almost to have collaborated in writing the 
book, since his introduction occupies about 
one-third of its pages. According to the Pre- 
face he is supposed to deal with the transi- 
tion from the Middle Ages, but that is 
scarcely so since he also refers to the Neo- 
Greek of Banks and Flaxman and includes 
a large claim for the monument to Sir 
Robert Clayton 1707 by Richard Crutcher, 
who is another of this writer’s discoveries. 
In the Preface the author pays tribute to the 
work of Mr. Crossley and others for their 
work in the medieval field and makes it 
clear that her book forms a sequel to Cross- 
ley’s book of the same title (minus dates) 
which was published by Batsford’s 25 years 
ago. In spite of reduced standards of book 
production since then, the illustrated plates 
which are now printed are excellent, the 
blocks being rich with much variety of half 
tone. 

Throughout the work we are reminded of 
the repeated influence on native style of 
foreign sculptors, who came to England for 
a variety of reasons. Mrs. Esdaile mostly 
does full justice to these influences though 
it is doubtful whether her conclusion that 
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Torrigiani ‘had no lasting influence on our 
sculpture’ is correct. It may not have been 
proved that he brought with him the taste 
for Italian marble but the fact is that soon 
after his coming here marble began to sur- 
plant our own alabaster and from then on 
dominated the English monumental stage 
with profound effects upon it. The war hav- 
ing stopped its importation has thereby 
done a service to the art, which will not 
profit by its reintroduction; we may be hap- 
pily thrown back on our native stones and 
marbles which were good enough for the 
great English sculptors of the 13th, 14th and 
15th century. What a pity it is that so many 
of our great men are commemorated not in 
stones of our island but in marble from 
Carrara—as in Westminster Abbey. 

The wealth of material at Mrs. Esdaile’s 
disposal, as shown by the numerous illus- 
trations, points to the prolific patronage of 
our baroque sculptors and contrasts sharply 
with the present absence of it. The author 
speaking of the Reign of George III says 
that at the time of the Napoleonic Wars the 
nation devoted colossal sums to commemo- 
rate its heroes. There is scant sign of this in 
the reign of George VI. Is leadership lack- 
ing or the general desire? As she points out 
the monuments in her review were erected 
in churches to which people went twice 
every Sunday and so men felt justified in 
making these sculptured stones as visible 
records. Nowadays such memorials are 
fewer and smaller and though they are gene- 
rally tasteful and well lettered they are not 
adding to the rich beauty, the wealth of de- 
sign, the elegance, sumptuous grace and ful- 
some records which are the baroque and 
which Mrs. Esdaile so authoratatively pro- 
claims. Her final chapter in Epitaphs is de- 
lightful and interesting. 

CHARLES WHEELER, R.A. 


Stained Glass in Somerset, 1250-1830, by 
Christopher Woodforde, M.A., F.S.A. xii 
315 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
1946. 42s. 


It is with great satisfaction that we welcome 
this careful and comprehensive work on the 
medieval and renaissance painted glass of 
Somersetshire; all the more so at such a time 
as the present when we keenly regret the loss 
of so much of our priceless artistic heritage 
during the war. Though in this country we 
can scarcely vie with the glass of Bourges, 
or of Chartres, we are yet rich in the posses- 
sion of extensive and beautiful examples of 
the art of painted glass, especially in such 
cathedrals as Canterbury, Lincoln and York. 
The ‘Dean’s Eye’ at Lincoln and the ‘Seven 
Sisters’ at York are among the finest and 
most beautiful examples of medieval! glass 
painting in existence. How essential to the 
full effect of a building is the contemporary 
painted glass its windows were designed to 
hold was brought home most forcibly to the 
reviewer on a visit last summer to the church 
of St. Quen, Rouen, now temporarily de- 
prived of that embellishment. 

The author of this book describes in care- 
ful detail the medieval glass of Somerset, 
both ecclesiastical and secular, its icono- 
graphy, heraldry, and its emblems. Of the 
ten chapters the third is devoted to heraldic 
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glass, the seventh to the Passion window at 
East Brent, the ninth to glass from 1545 to 
1830, and the tenth to foreign glass. 

Wells Cathedral, the author says, has 
windows filled with fourteenth-century glass 
which is second to none in England. But 
although, apart from those at Wells, there 
are no outstanding examples of painted glass 
before the fifteenth century in Somerset, the 
works of that and the following century are 
both numerous and beautiful; remarkably 
fine windows of these periods being at Ban- 
well, Cheddar, East Brent, St. John’s, Glas- 
tonbury, and St. Mary Magdalene, Taun- 
ton. 

One panel in the east window of the south 
aisle of Banwell church, dating from the fif- 
teenth century, is of particular interest. It 
depicts a child in a cauldron of boiling water 
and a fire burning beneath the cauldron; on 
the left stands a woman with hands out- 
stretched and behind her a man. The scene 
illustrates a legend from the life of St. 
Nicholas, Bishop cf Myra. A woman had 
rushed off in haste to attend the consecra- 
tion of the bishop forgetful of the fact that 
she had placed her child in the cauldron 
preparatory to giving it a bath. On her re- 
turn the water was boiling but, to her great 
astonishment and relief,soall-prevailing was 
the sanctity of the bishop over affairs con- 
nected with him that the child suffered no 
hurt but was found playing with the bubbles 
in the boiling water. It is interesting to note 
that in some places in the Levant even to 
the present day water for a bath is heated by 
the primitive method of kindling a wood 
fire underneath the bath itself. In the vestry 
windows of Banwell Church there is some 
good Flemish glass. 

The book is profusely illustrated through- 
out, some of the plates being in colour; it 
would be improved by a closer reference 
from the text to the illustrations. There is an 
excellent bibliography at the end. 

SIDNEY TOY [F] 


Electrical Fire Alarms, by G. W. Underdown. 
4to. pp. viii + 86. London: Lomax, Erskine 
& Co. Ltd. 1946. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Underdown’s book is a thorough but 
not over-elaborate manual on a subject 
with which the architect is occasionally 
concerned. It covers both non-automatic 
alarms of the type fixed in streets or in 
buildings such as theatres and factories for 
direct communication with fire stations, 
and heat-operated automatic alarms for use 
in warehouses, stores and other buildings 
where an outbreak of fire may otherwise 
remain undetected until too late. All the 
more common systems are described and 
illustrated, those in the automatic class 
being restricted to types approved by the 
Fire Offices’ Committee and for which sub- 
stantial rebates on premiums are allowed 
by the fire insurance companies. 

The author is emphatically in favour of 
direct non-automatic alarms as_ being 
preferable to the telephone for summoning 
the fire service. The telephone involves 
knowing the number, dialling it correctly 
or waiting for what ‘seems like agonizing 
minutes’ while the operator’s attention is 
attracted. Directions then have to be given, 


street names may have to be spc ed or 


verified and there is always the po. ibility 
of mistake due to excitement. Dial: may 
prove troublesome, as will bad o: wrong 


pronunciation and the caller may be out of 
breath. As the author is an expe: enced 
senior fire officer one can only assui -e that 
he is here speaking from the depths © bitter 
experience. The fire alarm, on the other 
hand, is proof against mistakes anu is ip- 


stantaneous; it can be made to ring ‘he call 
bells in the fire stations, switch on the 
lights and even start the engines— all of 


which are important when rescue of persons 
may be a matter of seconds. 
E. L. BIRD [A] 


Bouwen van Woning tot Stad (Froim do- 
mestic architecture to town planning), by 
the architects Zanstra, Giesen and Sijmons, 
Ir. A. Boeken, A. Komter, Arthur Staal, 
S. van Woerden, a.o., 486 pp. and plates, 
Amsterdam: Oorschat. 1946. 


This book, an example of collective plan- 
ning by a group of Dutch architects, was 
mainly written during the occupation and 
shows some facets of the recent development 
of architecture in the Netherlands. Most of 
the authors once belonged to the vanguard 
of Le Corbusier’s followers. Their present 
outlook, however, is more historical and 
traditional. Words that were anathema 10 
years ago, like ‘monumentality’, are quite 
popular with them now, whereas the name 
of the Swiss-French prophet is not men- 
tioned very often. The first chapters give an 
historical survey of town-planning; hencethe 
the rather general title. Bouwen’s main con- 
tents, however, deal with the preliminarily 
accepted lay-out of Amsterdam. The start- 
ing-point is a criticism by Arthur Staal of 
present architectural conditions in the town, 
and of the municipal plan of 1935—delayed 
by the war—for ‘Great Amsterdam’. 

Any new lay-out of Amsterdam is a mat- 
ter of grave responsibility for its designer, 
for the 17th century parts of the town, plan- 
ned in 1610, are unique. The medieval cen- 
tre was surrounded in crescent-shape by 
concentric canal-streets of a uniform width 
of 130 ft. and interconnected by radial 
streets. No areas of importance were added 
to it until the 1860’s, when laisser-faire 
town-planning brought forth some slums 
and many dreary chessboard-patterns. In 
the 1920’s Berlage’s plans almost trebled 
the extent of the town. Their merits and 
demerits need no explanation here, but the 
fact remains that modern Amsterdam 
possesses that balance between design and 
natural growth that is typical of town-plan- 
ning in the Netherlands. The town has no 
suburbs. Apartment houses rise almost im- 
mediately from the surrounding country; 
from green pastures where Dutch cows go 
their quiet ways one suddenly finds oneself 
in the midst of a lively city. 

The plan of 1935, however, wanted to 
create an intermediary zone between town 
and country. So far, only an artificial wood 
in English landscape-style, with an artifi- 
cial mount (the character of landscape in 
Western Holland is decided upon at the 
drawing table) has been laid out, but Sub- 
urbia has not yet been put into practice. 
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Art! ir Staal and others plead that the 
sharp ontrasts between town and country 
be ma.ntained. They propose to surround 
the ex.sting modern quarters by a new cre- 
scent- ape of canals and streets, and thus 


to rep. it the 17th century plan. However 
much : .ere is to be said for the general out- 
line 0° their ideas, the scale on which they 


plan «cir execution might speak against 
them. Ve doubt whether these canals will 
have | e charm they possess in the plan. 

Ver interesting are the different solu- 
tions‘ 1 workmen’s and middle-class houses. 
Here ill types of buildings are represen- 
ted. (pen blocks, strip-building meander- 
ing biocks and octagonal settlements have 
been Jesigned. Special attention has been 
given ‘o labour-saving devices and to the 
wash units for home laundry for each fami- 
ly. (Aa experiment with communal laun- 
dries held before the war has utterly failed.) 
Different types of houses are designed for 
small ind big families and for the old. The 
designers have been careful to take mini- 
mum measures of furniture into account. 
The meander-blocks mentioned above have 
been used in particular for the combination 
of dwelling-houses with buildings including, 
for example, schools, workshops, etc. 
Some blocks have common gardens, some 
private gardens combined with them. 

A. Komter, in his ‘Bosch en Lommer, 
blok 6°, gives narrow strips of nine storeys 
interconnected by arcades. Architecturally 
they belong to the best designs in this book, 
especially for the fagades. On the same prin- 
ciple are the two flat buildings by Zanstra, 
Giesen and Sijmons ‘Rivierenlaan’, 12 
storeys high and carefully separating the 
childless and bachelors from the big 
families. More fantastic is Arthur Staal’s 
octagonal block round about a garden of 
more than 400 ft. diameter. 

One remark about the elevations. We 
fully appreciate the esteem in which this 
group of architects holds the ancient archi- 
tecture of the Netherlands. But is the com- 
bination of a modern apartment house with 
17th century gables on a huge scale a suffi- 
cient expression of that esteem? There is a 
strange recurring to historicism in present 
architecture of the continent. Some of the 
designs shown in this book are only symp- 
toms—and happily minor symptoms—of 
neo-historical styles. 

DR. ARNOLDUS NOACH 


The Theatre of Dionysus in Athens, by 
A, W. Pickard-Cambridge. 4to. pp. xv + 
288. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 1946. 


25s. 


This is a history of the Theatre of Dionysus, 
from its earliest days down to the time of 
the Roman Empire, based on the extant 
remains and on the evidence of literature 
and inscriptions. It contains material on 
the introduction of the raised stage, the 
character of the scenery at different periods, 
the use of various kinds of theatrical mach- 
inery, nd the value, as evidence for the struc- 
ture of the Theatre, of vase-paintings, 
Italian wall-paintings and other archeo- 
logica! remains. Reference is made to other 
theatres for purposes of comparison. 
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Gazetteer of Great Britain. Published by 
the Director General at the Ordnance 
Survey Office. 4to. pp. 54. maps 2. 
Chessington, 1946. Ss. 


In this useful publication towns and 
important villages in England and Wales 
(Section 1) and Scotland (Section 2) are 
listed alphabetically. Their positions on 
Ordnance Survey Maps are given by grid 
references in terms of the national grid. 


Selected drawings of Liverpool Cathedral, 
by Gordon Hemm [A]. sm. 4to. pp. 26. 
Liverpool: Littlebury Bros. Ltd. 1946. 5s. 


This slender volume is illustrated with 
15 drawings of Sir Giles Scott’s Cathedral 
at Liverpool, and the author adds his im- 
pressions of each view. The inspiration of 
Sir Charles Reilly, to which he pays tribute 
in the preface, would appear to have been 
somewhat variable; it is surprising that the 
artist of the well-handled ‘Aerial View IX’ 
should also have drawn and selected either 
‘The Cathedral from the Mersey VII’ or 
‘Stages of Building XII’, in which the per- 
spective seems to have gone astray. Never- 
theless the book should serve a useful 
purpose in helping the student and layman 
to appreciate the merits of this building, 
now approaching completion. 


Requirements and Properties of Adhesives 
for Wood, by R. A. G. Knight. Forest Pro- 
ducts Research Bulletin No. 20. 4to. pp. 26. 
London: H.M.S.O. 1946. Price 6d. 


New Developments in the Use of Plywood in 
America. Timber Development Association, 
Ltd. | 4to. pp. 44. 1946. 


The increased part played by plywood and 
laminated timber in building technique has 
been made possible by the great advance in 
knowledge about weather-resistant adhe- 
sives indicated in these two booklets. The 
Forest Products Research Bulletin gives a 
detailed description of the various types of 
adhesive, their behaviour and use. The 
Timber Development Association booklet, 
containing articles reprinted from The Tim- 
berman, illustrates how plywood can now 
amongst other things be used in boat-and- 
raft-building, for borderless sign-boards, 
shop fittings, railway waggons, roofs, farm 
silos and sports floors. 





Chief Guests in attendance at the 
R.I.B.A. Annual Dinner. 
(Report on page 304) 

His Excellency the French Ambassador 
(Mons. Rene Massigle, K.B.E.); His Excel- 
lency the Chinese Ambassador (Dr. Cheng 
Tien-Hsi); His Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury [Hon. F]; the Rt. Hon. C. R. 
Attlee, C.H., M.P. [Hon. F], Prime Minis- 
ter; Mrs. Attlee; His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, F.S.A. (Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of London); His Excellency the 
Swiss Minister (Mons. Paul Ruegger); the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Bessborough, 
G.C.M.G. [Hon. F]; the Viscount Lever- 
hulme [Hon. F]; the Rt. Hon. Alderman 
C. W. Key, M.P., Minister of Works; the 


High Commissioner for Canada (Mr. Nor- 
man Robertson); the High Commissioner 
for Australia (the Rt. Hon. J. A. Beasley); 
the High Commissioner for New Zealand 
(the Rt. Hon. W. J. Jordan); the Acting 
High Commissioner for South Africa (Mr. 
E. K. Scallan); the Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Mayor of London, Sir Bracewell Smith, 
B.Sc.; Alderman and Sheriff Sir George 
Aylwen; Mr. Sheriff and Deputy C. G. 
Dickson, Sheriff of the City of London; His 
Worship the Mayor of St. Marylebone, Al- 
derman C. S. Steel; the Vice Chairman of 
the London County Council (Mr. E. C. 
Sherwood); the Very Rev. the Dean of St. 
Paul’s; the Very Rev. the Dean of Liverpool 
(Dr. F. W. Dwelly); the Rev. Frank H. 
Ballard, M.A., President, Free Church Fed- 
eral Council; the Vice Chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Sir Richard Livingstone, 
M.A.); the Rt. Hon. H. U. Willink, M.C., 
K.C., M.P.; Mr. A. C. Bossom, M.P. [F]; 
Lt.-Col. Sir Thomas Moore, C.B.E., M.P. 
{[Hon. A]; Sir Edward Bridges, G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O., M.C., Secretary to the Treasury; 
Sir William S. Douglas, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
Secretary, Ministry of Health; Mr. Graham 
R. Dawbarn [F], President, the Architec- 
tural Association; Mr. Ernest E. Holloway, 
President, Institute of Builders; Mr. Philip 
Smallwood, President, the London Master 
Builders Association; Mr. E. J. Smith, 
President, National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers; Mr. A. G. Harfield, 
President, Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors; Mr. W. H. Forsdike, Chairman, 
National Joint Council for the Building In- 
dustry; Sir Reginald Stradling, C.B., M.C., 
F.R.S., D.Sc. [Hon. A], Vice-President, In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers; Professor H. J. 
Collins, M.Sc., M.I.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
President, Institution of Structural Engin- 
eers; Mr. Douglas T. Garrett, President, 
the Law Society; Mr. Frederick W. Purse, 
M.I.E.E., President, Building Industries 
National Council; Sir Hugh Lett, Bt., 
C.B.E., D.C.L., F.R.C.S., President, British 
Medical Association; Mr. Sydney Tatchell, 
C.B.E. [F], Chairman, Architects Registra- 
tion Council of the United Kingdom; Mr. 
Stanley F. S. Hearder, Director, National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers; 
Mr. Charles Wheeler, R.A., President, 
Royal Society of British Sculptors; Sir Her- 
bert L. Eason, C.B., C.M.G., M.S., Presi- 
dent, General Medical Council; Mr. Harold 
Gibbons, O.B.E., Chairman, Metropolitan 
Water Board; Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher [F] 
Secretary, Royal Fine Art Commission; Sir 
Walter R. M. Lamb, K.C.V.O., M.A., Sec- 
retary, the Royal Academy; Brigadier A. H. 
Killick, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., M.A., Secre- 
tary, Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors; Dr. E. E. Claxton, Assistant Secre- 
tary, British Medical Association; Mr. 
H. G. Griffin, C.B.E. [Hon. A], Secretary, 
Council for the Preservation of Rural Eng- 
land; Mr. Pembroke Wicks, C.B.E., LL.D., 
Registrar, Architects Registration Council 
of the United Kingdom; Mr. James Gunn; 
J. R. Howard Roberts, C.B.E., Solicitor 
and Parliamentary Officer to the London 
County Council; Mr. L. H. Oliver, C.B.E., 
Clerk, L.C.C.; Sir Ian MacAlister, M.A. 
[Hon. A]; Mr. Gerald Barry [Hon. A]. 
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Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


The One Hundred and Ninth Annual General 
Meeting, Monday 5th May 1947. The One 
Hundred and Ninth Annual General Meeting 
will be held on Monday 5 May 1947 at 6 p.m. 
for the following purposes :— 

To read the minutes of the Ninth General 
Meeting held on 15 April 1947; formally to 
admit new members attending for the first time 
since their election. 

To receive the Annual Report of the Council 
and Committees for the official year 1946-47 

(Copies of the Annual Report were sent to 
members on 21 April.) 

To nominate candidates (two members) for 
the office of Hon. Auditor for the ensuing year. 

To receive the list of attendances at the 
Council during the Session. 

Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting. 


Session 1946-47. Minutes VIII. At the Eighth 
General Meeting of the Session, 1946-47, held 
on Tuesday 11 March 1947 at 6 p.m. 

Sir Lancelot Keay, K.B.E., President, in the 
Chair. 

The Meeting was attended by about 320 
Members and guests. 

The Minutes of the Seventh General Meeting 
held on 25 February 1947 were taken as read, 
confirmed and signed as correct. 

The following Members attending for the first 
time since election were formally admitted by 
the President :— 


ASSOCIATES: 

S. W. Chong; Ronald Currey; R. S. Fleming: 
S. J. Hands; Eric Rheinberg; E. E. Ritter: 
G. B. A. Williams. 

LICENTIATES: 


S. N. Allen; N. L. Fry; R. A. Hendry; G. C. M. 
Hills; John MacMinn; B. R. Matthew: F. L. 
Woolhouse; C. A. Waller. 


Mr. J. H. Forshaw, M.C., M.A., B.Arch. 
(Lvpl.), M.T.P.I. [F] having read a Paper on 
‘Housing and the Architect’, a discussion ensued 
and on the motion of Sir William S. Douglas, 
K.C.B., K.B.E., Secretary, Ministry of Health, 
seconded by Miss E. A. Sharp, Deputy Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Town and Country Planning, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. J. H. For- 
shaw by acclamation and was briefly responded 
to. 

The proceedings closed at 8.20 p.m. 


British Architects’ Conference, Dublin, 11 to 14 
June 1947. All members and students of the 
R.I.B.A. and the Allied and Associated Societies 
are cordially invited to attend the Conference. 
Full particulars of the programme are enclosed 
with this issue of the JOURNAL. 

Members of the R.I.B.A. and the Allied 
Societies who are officials of local authorities 
will be welcomed as delegates to the Conference. 

It will greatly facilitate the arrangements if 
members who propose attending will fill up the 
fly-sheet attached to the programme and return 
it as early as possible to the Secretary, R.I.B.A.., 
and in any case not later than 31 May. 


Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 1947. The Annual Con- 
vention of the Royal Incorporation of Archi- 
tects in Scotland will take place at Stirling on 
Friday and Saturday 20 and 21 June. 


The Institute’s Appeal. The following is the 
30th list of donations received up to 12 March 
1947 in response to the appeal issued to all 
members and honorary members and students 
on 16 December 1938. 
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Members who are contemplating making an 
increased payment of subscription whereby the 
amount of the increase will be payable to the 
appeal fund, are reminded that if they are pre- 
pared to enter into an agreement for the pay- 
ment of such increased subscription for a period 
of seven years or more they will be entitled to 
deduct income tax at the standard rate from the 
amount by which the subscription is increased. 


Full particulars were published in the issue of 


the JOURNAL for 6 February 1939 and can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, 
R.1.B.A. 


DONATIONS 
£ 5. d. 

Harry Barrett [A] (sixth donation).. 3 3 0 
4 V. Burnett [F] (third donation)... 3 3 0 
James W. Crisp [Student] 2 2 0 
K.O.W. Hardy [A] 111 6 
F. A. O. Jaffray [F] (ninth donation) se & @ 
Owen Eaton [F] and C. H. Merri- 

field [A] (sixth donation) > 5 8 
Colonel M. K. Matthews (FI (fifth 

Bg on 4 212 6 

R. Q. Scammell [A] . r € @ 

Donations from R.I.B.A. Allied 

Societies 
Institute of Southern Rhodesian 

Architects .. 10 10 O 


Norfolk and Norwich ‘Association of 
Architects (25% of rebate of Mem- 
bers’ subscriptions for 1946) ke 16-4 


The donations and additional subscriptions 
received and promised and interest on invest- 
ments up to 12 March 1947 represent a total of 
£9,063 10s. 11d. This amount does not include 
increase of subscriptions or contributions 
promised for which no definite period is stated. 


Annual Subscriptions. Members’ subscriptions, 
students’ and subscribers’ contributions became 
due on | January 1947. 

The amounts are as follows :— 


~ 


oacoo=~ 


Fellows 
Associates 
Licentiates 
Students 
Subscribers : i ne 
For members resident in the trans-oceanic 
dominions who are members of Allied Societies 
in those dominions, the amounts are as 


——ppiuls 


—m ff ~) th 


follows :— 

g x &. 
Fellows 4 4 0 
Associates 330 
Licentiates > 3 6 


R.I.B.A. Distinction in — ean. 

The award of the R.I.B.A. Distinction in Town 
Planning, with effect from 1 June 1947, will be 
by conferment instead of by examination and 
will be limited to Fellows, Associates and Licen- 
tiates of the R.I.B.A 

The Distinction is the highest award in Town 
and Country Planning that the R.I.B.A. can be- 
stow. It is primarily for members of the R.I.B.A. 
who have made some contribution in the field of 
large scale planning, especially in visual and 
three-dimensional planning which is so vital in 
the development schemes that will take place 
throughout the country. 

Recommendations will be submitted to the 
Council by a standing committee to be set up 
for the purpose. The title of the award and the 
affix denoting it will remain unchanged. 

Personal applications by candidates will not 
be entertained: the name of a candidate must be 
submitted by three sponsors, themselves mem- 
bers of the R.I.B.A., who will be required to 


submit the following particulars on bx aif of 


the candidate: (a) details of professiona! _ualif. 
cations and experience; (6) evidence of | — work 
and achievements in the field of to and 
country planning, including three-dime ‘sional 


planning; such evidence to consist of < list of 


the candidate’s work together with refere \ces to 
professional journals in which the work. have 
been illustrated; and such other evidence _ 5 may 
assist the committee in making their rece’ ymen- 
dation to the Council. 

No fee will be required from the car date. 
Those members who have already been irded 
the Distinction will retain it and any | resent 
candidates for the examination for the | «‘stinc- 
tion under the previous procedure will b. dealt 
with by the panel of examiners under th + pro- 
cedure. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


York and East Yorkshire Architectural *-ociety 
Annual Dinner. The annual dinner of th. York 
and East Yorks Architectural Society w: 5 held 
at the Royal Station Hotel, Hull, on | riday 
7 March, and Mr. William E. Biscom)> [(L] 
(President of the Society) expressed his regret 
that the President, Sir Lancelot H. Keay, 
O.B.E., and a party from York were un.le to 
attend because of weather conditions. M°. Bis- 
comb proposed the toast to ‘The Roya’ Insti- 
tute of British Architects’ and paid tribute to 
‘its enormous amount of work in research, 
examination and instruction’. 
the President of the Royal Institute, Mr. C. D, 
Spragg (Secretary) replied, endorsing the 
opinion of the Town Clerk, Mr. E. H. Builock, 
that with all its war damage Hull had a glorious 
opportunity to replan, and he felt sure that 
Hull’s architects would help the city to over- 
come some of the difficulties with which :t was 
faced. 

A warning to Hull not to lose itself in the 
new glory of its rebuilding was voiced by Mr. A. 
Newton Thorpe [F] (Vice-President of the York 
and East Yorks Society). He said that Hull had 
a plan for rebuilding, and he advised its citi- 
zens to make sure that their mould was perfect 
before the casting was made. When the plan 
took shape and the city’s new face was revealed, 
he hoped and believed it would be worthy of 
Hull’s great traditions. The city had st arted 
well by employing some of the most renowned 
town-planning consultants and, stating that 
Hull had an excellent team of officials, he 
urged that each man should be allowed to do 
the job in which he specialized 

Among others present at the function were 
Mr. Andrew Rankine, O.B.E. [A] (Hull City 
Architect), Principal J. H. Nicholson (Hull 
University College), Alderman W. C. Holmes, 
Mr. Fred Elwell (Beverley), Lt.-Col. Rupert 
Alec-Smith, Mr. R. H. Whiteing [L] (President, 
East Riding Antiquarian Society), Major Ive- 
son and Mr. George Colson. 


Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Archi- 
tects held their annual dinner at the Bell Hotel, 
Leicester, on 19 March 1947. 

Mr. Frank H. Jones [F], President of the 
Society, proposed the toast to the Royal Insti- 
tute and Allied Societies and he spoke of « urchi- 
tects being faced with restrictions, controls, 
scarcities of materials and multitudinous forms 
which almost turn draughtsmen into clerks. 
He attributed the lowering of the standards of 
construction and equipment of houses for ma- 
nual workers to these difficulties and deprecated 
the frustration which modern conditions present 
to ex-servicemen who return to civilian life as 
builders in their efforts to solve the present 
great problem of England—houses for the 
people. 

Mr. C. G. Stillman [F], county architect of 
Middlesex, deputising for the President of the 
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Royal stitute, responding to Mr. Jones’s 
toast, «.-lared that the architect’s first priority, 
houses. would not be fully discharged during 


the ne». four or five years, but housing would 


remair) . (op priority for many years to come. 
In the \cantime, he said, the fullest prepara- 
tions « d plans for the building of badly- 
needed iospitals and schools should be made 
ready {r the time when labour and materials 
would :.come available. To younger members, 
Mr. S: iman said: ‘Prospects in this country 
for ar. tecture were far worse after the first 
World ‘Var than now. Architecture today has a 
big fut re, and there is a lot of long-term work 
ahead 


Mr. Valter Lea, President of the Leicester 
and Cv .nty Chambers of Commerce, proposed 


‘The City and County of Leicester’, to which 
the Lord Mayor, Ald. W. H. Smith, responded. 
Mr. Lea declared that ‘immense opportunities 


for young and clever architects were promised 
in Leicester’. 

Mr. ©. D. Spragg, Secretary of the Royal 
Institute, attended. 


Royal Society of Ulster Architects’ Annual 
Dinner. The Annual Dinner was held in the 
Grand Central Hotel, Belfast, on Thursday 27 
March 1947. The President, Mr. R. H. Gibson 
[F] presided over a very large attendance of 
members and guests. It was regretted by all that 
the President of the Royal Institute, Sir Lance- 
lot Keay, K.B.E., was unable to be present 
owing to illness, and the action of Mr. A. L. 
Roberts [F], Honorary Secretary of the Insti- 
tute, who travelled to Northern Ireland at very 
short notice, was very much appreciated. Mr. 
C. D. Spragg, Secretary of the Institute, was 
also present. Major the Rt. Hon. J. Maynard 
Sinclair, Minister of Finance, N.I., was unable 
to be present owing to a late sitting of Parlia- 
ment. but the Northern Ireland Government 
was represented by Rt. Hon. William Grant, 
Minister of Health and Local Government, Rt. 
Hon. Sir Roland Nugent, D.L., Minister of 
cong and Sir William Scott. The Lord 
Mayor, Ald. W. F. Neill, M.P., accompanied by 
the Lady Mayoress, represented Belfast Cor- 
poration and Mr. Stephen Kelly, President 
of the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ire- 
land, was also present. 

Other distinguished guests included the Re- 
corder of Belfast, Judge Fox, K.C., Mr. Stanley 
Prosser. President of the Ulster Arts Club, Mr. 
Hugh rurtle, Mr. B. Butterworth, Building Re- 
search Station, Watford, Mr. R. S. Wilshere, 
M.C. [F], President of the N.1I. Branch of the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, and 
Mr. Lucius O’Brien, Chairman of the Northern 
Ireland Housing Trust. 

_In proposing the toast of the Government of 
Northern Ireland, Mr. J. R. Young [F] stressed 
the need for a Faculty of Architecture at 
Queen’s University and mentioned that Belfast 
was the only city in the British Isles without a 
Schoo! of Architecture. He indicated the So- 
Ciety’s appreciation of the magnificent gesture 
of Mr. Hugh Turtle in donating the sum of 
£5,000 towards this objective. Mr. Young also 
intima ted that the R.S.U.A. had, as a first step, 
granted £500 from their meagre resources and 
were at present investigating other sources from 
lich reg might be forthcoming. The Rt. 
Hon. William Grant, Minister of Health, re- 
sponded. 

The toast of the Royal Institute and its Allied 
Society. the R.S.U.A., was proposed by the 
Minister of Commerce, Sir Roland Nugent, 
D.L.. «ho said he believed a great deal of the 
beauty. graciousness, and decency of British life 
was in the hands of architects and he wished 
them ..!l success in their fight to prevent a de- 
gradat on of standards. Sir Roland also spoke 
of the “anger to standards of taste when things 
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were being done by committees and said that 
architects must fight hard against this danger. 
Mr. A. L. Roberts [F] and Mr. R. H. Gibson 
[F] replied. 

In responding to Sir Roland Nugent’s toast, 
Mr. Gibson said architects were dependent on 
the state of prosperity of the country; at present 
there was an age of frustration and they were 
hedged about with all sorts of regulations. He 
could not see that in the next five years they 
would be ‘out of the wood’. He appealed for 
well-informed criticism from the Press of archi- 
tectural work, and for publicity for that work. 

Mr. F. McArdle, M.Sc. [F], in proposing the 
toast of the City of Belfast, said that it was 
hoped the replanning of Belfast would be in 
map form at an early date in order that schemes 
should not be shelved indefinitely. He also re- 
ferred to the custom of Belfast Corporation in 
promoting architectural competitions in con- 
nection with their public buildings, and he 
hoped this practice would continue. In reply, 
the Lord Mayor, Ald. W. F. Neill, M.P., in- 
vited those concerned with replanning, and par- 
ticularly with the bridging of the River Lagan, 
to come together in pursuit of a solution of the 
problems. 

Mr. R. S. Wilshere [F], who proposed the 
toast of ‘The Guests’, extended a welcome to 
Mr. A. L. Roberts, whose late father, Mr. L. 
Roberts, the author of the Roberts method of 
perspective, and other works, was so well 
known to Belfast architects. In welcoming Mr. 
C. D. Spragg, Secretary of the Royal Institute, 
Mr. Wilshere said that when Sir lan MacAlister 
was about to retire, it was felt he was irreplace- 
able, but Mr. Spragg had, since taking over the 
duties of his office, proved beyond doubt that 
the irreplaceable was replaceable. 

His Honour, Judge Fox, K.C., the Recorder 
of Belfast, and Mr. Stephen Kelly, President of 
the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland, 
responded. 


BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


R.I.B.A. Maintenance Scholarships in Archi- 
tecture. The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects offer for award in July 1947, the following 
Maintenance Scholarships in Architecture ten- 
able from 1 October 1947. 

(A) Two R.I.B.A. Houston Maintenance Scho- 
larships of a maximum value of £125 per an- 


num each. They are available for any stage of 


training at a Recognized School of Architecture 
and are awarded in the first instance for one 
year. They are renewable from year to year. 
(The Houston Maintenance Scholarships are 
for the purpose of providing educational and 
maintenance allowances for the sons of archi- 
tects and artists who may be, or at the time of 
their death were, in impecunious circumstances, 
whether such architects or artists are alive or 
dead.) 

(B) The Howe Green 4th and Sth year Mainten- 
ance Scholarship of £40 to enable students who 
have passed the Intermediate stage to complete 
an approved course at a School of Architecture 
recognized for exemption from the R.I.B.A. 
Final Examination. 

The Scholarships are intended to enable pro- 
mising students, whose parents or guardians 
have not the necessary means, to attend ap- 
proved courses at the Schools of Architecture 
recognized for exemption from the R.I.B.A. 
examinations. Students already taking such a 
course are also eligible to apply for a Scholar- 
ship. The Scholarships are available for stu- 
dents residing in Great Britain. 

The value of the Scholarships, up to the 
limits stated, will depend on the financial cir- 


cumstances of the parents or guardians of the 
candidate. The parents or guardians will be re- 
quired to furnish particulars on the proper 
form, of their financial position. 

Particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained, free, on application to the Secretary 
of the Board of Architectural Education, 
R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1. The 
closing date for the receipt of applications, duly 
completed, is the | June 1947. 


COMPETITIONS 


Bessingby Housing Estate, Bridlington 

Bessingby Town Council invite architects to 
submit designs for the lay-out of a Housing 
Estate at Bessingby and for 250 houses of eight 
types to be erected on part of the estate. 

Assessor: Mr. C. W. C. Needham, F.S.A., 
M.T.P.I. [F]. 

Premiums: 100 gns, 50 gns, 25 gns. 

Last day for submitting designs: 14 July 1947. 

Last day for questions: 14 May 1947+ 

Conditions may be obtained on application 
to the Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bridling- 
ton. Deposit 2 gns. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Course on School Decoration and Equipment: 
The Ministry of Education is to hold a special 
Course on Interior Decoration and Equipment 
of Schools at the Architectural Association, 
Bedford Square, W.1, from 2 July to 1 Aug- 
ust inclusive. The Director of the Course will be 
H.M. Inspector W. M. Keesey [A]. 

The Course will be open to members of the 
staff of architects engaged on school work and 
also to teachers of schools of art and of archi- 
tecture, who are instructing in interior decora- 
tion and furnishings. It is hoped to secure the 
services of some leading practitioners as lectur- 
ers and also to make some visits to works in 
progress, which contain examples of decoration 
and equipment of schools. Contact will be main- 

tained with the Course in Mural Decoration, 

held at the same time in the Central School 
of Art and Crafts, and the amenities and library 
of the Architectural Association will also be 
available. Early application must be made and 
these must be received not later than 1 May 
1947. Priority will be given to applicants defi- 
nitely engaged in architecture and/or decora- 
tion and on the staff of either office or school. 

Details of the programme will be issued at a 
later date. 

Architectural Science Board-Standard Specifica- 
tions Committee. If any member wishes to raise 
a point on B.S.Ss., will he please communicate 
with the Secretary of the Board, that the matter 
may be brought before the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee. 

Correction: In New Towns: Problems of Design 
and Organization, the Sessional Paper by Pro- 
fessor W. G. Holford, we said that Dudok’s 
scheme for Gravenhage, illustrated on page 216, 
was at Rotterdam. This, of course, should have 
been The Hague. 


The next A.S.B. Lecture at the R.LB.A., 
Wednesday 7 May at 6 p.m. ‘Use of Aluminium 
Alloys’, by Dr. E. G. West, B.Sc. 
Illustrated with lantern slides. 

SYNOPSIS 
(1) Brief summary of the characteristics of alu- 
minium and aluminium alloys of special interest 
to architects. 
(2) Existing applications of aluminium in build- 
ing, with typical case histories. 
(3) Present position of new and experimental 
uses of aluminium in building. 
(4) Points requiring attention in designing in 
aluminium. 
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‘Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


MEETING HELD 11 MARCH 1947 


Appointments: 


Joint R.I.B.A./C.P.R.E. Committee on the 
Control of the External Appearance of Build- 
ings: The Lord Schuster, G.C.B., C.V.O., K.C., 
as Chairman. 
R.I.B.A. Representatives: Mr. A. C. Bunch 
[F], Mr. A. W. Kenyon, C.B.E. [F]. 
C.P.R.E. Representatives: Mr. A. L. Roberts 
[F], Mr. G. L. Pepler, C.B., F.S.I. [Hon. A]. 
B.S.1. Technical Committee PEB/1—Metal 
Scaffolding: Mr. A. E. Cresswell [A]. 
R.1I.B.A. Bronze Medal: Leicester and Leicester- 
shire Society of Architects: R.I.B.A. Repre- 
sentative on Jury: Mr. C. F. Martin (Vice- 
President). 
R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Education: The 
Council have approved the following appoint- 
ments for the year ending 31 March 1948: 
Officers of the Board: Chairman, Mr. A. B. 
Knapp-Fisher [F]; Vice-Chairmen, Mr. Martin 
S. Briggs [F], Mr. R. Gordon Brown [A], Mr. 
Lewis John [F]; Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
Romilly B. Craze [F]. Members of the Board: 
Mr. W. H. Ansell, M.C. [F], Mr. D. H. Beaty- 
Pownall [A], Mr. Darcy Braddell [F], Mr. 
H. M. Fletcher [F], Mr. Anthony Minoprio 
[F], Lieut.-Col. V. H. Seymer, D.S.O., M.C. 
[A], Mr. Sydney Tatchell, C.B.E. [F], Mr. 
Ralph Tubbs [A], Mr. John Summerson [A]. 
Two representatives of the Provincial Associa- 
tions to be nominated. Mr. Hubert Lidbetter 
[F] (as past Chairman), Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey 
[F] (as past Chairman). Two representatives of 
Schools of Architecture recognized for exemp- 
tion from R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination. 


Annual General Meeting, 1947: The Annual 
General Meeting, 1947, will be held on Monday 
5 May at 6 p.m. 


Direct Election to the Fellowship: The Council 
elected Mr. Forsey Page, F.R.A.I.C., Im- 
mediate Past President of the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada, to the Fellowship, 
under the provisions of the Supplemental 
Charter, 1925, Section IV, Clause 4. 


Membership: The following members were 
elected: As Honorary Fellows, 2; as Fellows, 
13; as Associates, 23; as Licentiates, 36. 
Election: 6 May 1947. Applications for election 
were approved as follows: As Fellows, 9; as 
Associates, 76; as Licentiates, 13. 

Students: 34 Probationers were elected as stu- 
dents. 

Applications for Reinstatement: The following 
applications were approved: As Associates: 
Harry Bannister, Henry Nettleton Fisher, John 
Kenyon Martindale Sanderson. 

Resignations: The following resignations were 
accepted with regret: Associates: Charles Her- 
bert Bingham-Powell, Allen Middleton. Licen- 
tiates: William Howe Clough, Henry John 
Edgington, Alexander George Albert Quibell. 


Applications for Transfer to Retired Members’ 
Class under Bye-law 15: The following fapplica- 
tions were approved: 

As Retired Fellows: Percy Emerson Culver- 
house, Edward Holsworth Walker. 

As Retired Associate: Harry Cornelius Hunter. 
As Retired Licentiates: John Thomas Black- 
well, Launcelot Arkwright Cooper, Frederick 
Henry Durant, Arthur Ernest King, Ernest 
Alfred Smith. 

Obituary: The Secretary reported with regret 
the death of the following members: 

Edward Furness Marson Elms [F]. 

McDonald Gill [F}]. 

Charles Christie Arthur Hobbs [F]. 
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Henry Edmund Mathews, O.B.E., 
H.M.L. [F]. 

Henry Tanner [F]. 

Mr. Tanner was a past member of the Council 
and the Practice Committee and a past Hon. 
Examiner. He was also a past President of the 
Architectural Association. 

Henry Unwin [Retd. A]. 

Lieut.-Col. George Reavell, O.B.E. [F]. 

Col. Reavell was a past member of the 
Council and of the Allied Societies Confer- 
ence, and a past President of the Northern 
Architectural Association. 

Charles Edward Tweedie [F]. 

Mr. Tweedie was a member of the Council 
and of the Allied Societies Conference, and 
was President of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association. 

Thomas Keightley Cobb [Retd. F]. 

George Wilfred Lord [Retd. F]. 

Richard Barry Parker, P.P.T.P.I., J.P. [Retd. F]. 
Mr. Barry Parker was a past member of the 
Town Planning and Housing Committee. 

James Henry Willett [Retd. F]. 

Richard Henry Percy Bevis [A]. 

John Borrowman [A]. 

Albert William Cleaver [A]. 

Frederick Roland Cooper [A]. 

Thomas Joseph Cullen [L]. 

Walter Cook [Rerd. L]. 


Obituaries 


Joseph Hill [F] died at the premature age of 51 
from heart failure, following an attack of 
thrombosis. He was born in Gloucestershire 
and when he came to London as a young man 
he speedily laid the foundations of a busy and 
prosperous practice; his work was on a large 
scale and Batgers, the confectionery makers, 
and the Union Cold Storage Company were 
two of his important clients. He erected a num- 
ber of drill-halls up and down the country for 
the Territorial Army. 

At the beginning of the second world war he 
rejoined the Army and commanded a pioneer 
company at the London Docks during the 
worst 1940 daylight bombing raids. It is to his 
credit that at that time he was President of the 
Architectural Association and his courageous 
determination to carry on the strenuous duality 
of acting head of the A.A. and that of soldier, 
took a severe toll of his physical resources ; 
the premature decease of an architect, like per- 
haps no other profession, emphasizes the pre- 
carious standing of the goodwill in an indivi- 
dual practice where the deceased maintains his 
stock-in-trade in his mind, and, without a part- 
ner, the build-up of his practice dies with him, 
sometimes to the hurt of dependants. 

At the time of his death he was Chairman of 
the R.I.B.A. Practice Committee. 

We have received the following appreciation 
of him from Mr. Michael Waterhouse, Vice- 
President, R.I.B.A. Mr. Waterhouse writes: 

‘It is one of my deep regrets that my friend- 
ship with Joseph Hill began so late in life. In 
age, we were almost exact contemporaries, but 
it was not until ten years ago that the paths in 
two busy lives converged. Our architectural 
school days did not coincide, and it was not 
till many years later that we both realized, in 
refreshing reminiscences, how much we had in 
common of mutual tastes and friendships. 

The war years of 1914/19 were an example of 
almost parallel lives that rarely met. He in the 
H.A.C., | a Yeoman, travelled together in early 
1915 in the same ship to Egypt, and in the fol- 
lowing years fought together, but rarely saw 
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each other. It was the realization that « : haq 
from the early days, loved the same thins and 
people and shared the same enthusiasr < that 
almost instantaneously ripened acquai tance 
into deep friendship. 

Even after that war, our paths on the C >uncil 
of the Architectural Association hardly c ssed 
but it was there that I first came to know of hig 
vigour, his ability, and his self-sacrificii:2 de. 
votion to public work without any thou-ht of 
his own interests or the time he gave. Hi: later 
work for the R.I.B.A. was an even full and 
wider development of this generous spirit 

All through his life his nature was to give to 
the full of all the best that lay within him, and 
he reaped the reward of friendship, loyalty and 
affection that comes only to those who reely 
give to others, the best of their own selves. His 
wide and wise outlook, his deep knowledge and 
experience, his skill and his intensely human 
and conscientious approach to every problem 
were talents which he gave unsparingly, whether 
to his clients, or to the younger members of the 
profession, or to others who sought his advice. 

This brief appreciation, which is in no wav a 

record of his life and works, cannot end with- 
out a tribute to the courage with which he bore 
those last years of illness and carried his head 
high above his trouble and pain so that few 
knew his suffering.’ 
Charles Edward Tweedie [F], the well-known 
Scottish architect, a member of the Council of 
the R.I.B.A. and the R.I.A.S., President of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association and sole 
partner of the firm of Charles E. Tweedie & 
Sons, died in Edinburgh on 11 February 1947 
at the age of 56. 

Professionally he was mainly concerned with 
industrial and commercial works, including the 
war-time developments carried out at Leith for 
Henry Robb, Ltd. Among plans which he had 
prepared but which were interrupted by the out- 
break of war, were those for a primary school in 
connection with Daniel Stewart’s College, and 
a further extension to the Heriot-Watt College. 
He was also responsible for housing and fac- 
tory works in Edinburgh and district. He was 
awarded first place in competition for Rothesay 
War Memorial and this scheme was carried 
through. 


Mr. Tweedie was trained at Daniel Stewart’s 
College, Edinburgh, H.M. Office of Works, 
Edinburgh, and in the office of Mr. F. C. Deas, 
of Edinburgh, and he practised on his own ac- 
count from 1923 to the date of his death at 54 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, under the style of 
‘Charles E. Tweedie & Sons’: his two sons are 
both training as architects in Edinburgh and 
when they are qualified they will take over the 
practice which in the meantime is being carried 
on by Messrs. J. D. Cairns & Ford at 63 George 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Mr. Tweedie was an office-bearer of the 
Lothians and Border Regimental Association, 
and during the war commanded 2188 Company 
No. 2 Scottish Motor Transport Column, 
Home Guard. As well as by his two sons, above- 
mentioned, Mr. Tweedie is survived by his wife 
Harry Wharton Ford [Rertd. F], designer of the 
scarlet disc and blue background used on Lon- 
don’s Underground signs, died on 6 March 
1947, at the age of 72. London Electric railways 
commissioned Mr. Edward Johnston to design 
some block letters based on Roman classical 
proportions and Mr. Ford’s design for the letter- 
ing, seen in the label ‘Underground’, has been 
in use since 1916. 

From 1899 to 1911 Mr. Ford was architect to 
the Underground Railway Company and from 
1911 to 1945 he was in private practice at 11 
Old Queen St., S.W.1. From 1916 to 1920 he 
was appointed by the Admiralty Temporary 
Assistant Civil Engineer. 
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His pr: cipal architectural works were Char- 
ing Cros (Underground) Station on the Vic- 
toria En »ankment, Temple Station, Walham 
Green S::tion (then the Metropolitan District 
Railway) Ealing Broadway and Aldgate East 
stations, ‘ st Ham Jewish Cemetery Buildings, 
the conve: sion of Ditton Park, Datchet, into a 
compass bservatory for the Admiralty, and 
domestic work on Lord Lytton’s Knebworth 
estate. 

Mr. Ford was awarded ‘Mention D’Hon- 
neur’ at -ne Buda-Pest International Exhibi- 
tion for iis work in connection with the East 


Ham Jew ish Cemetery Buildings. 


Lieut.-Cci. George Reavell O.B.E.[F], died on 
16 Febreary 1947. He commenced personal 
practice i) Alnwick, Northumberland, in 1886. 
From 19!4 to 1923 his partner was Mr. W. A. 
Tebbs [/.]; from 1932-1941 he was in partner- 
ship with Miss M. P. Reavell; and up to the 
date of his death with T. J. and M. P. Cahill 
[A/A], practising with him under the style of 
Reavell, Cahill and Cahill 

His principal architectural works were the 
U.F. Church, Wooler, Northumberland. (De- 
sign exhibited R.A. 1905), the rebuilding of the 
Falloden Hall for Viscount Grey,and of Howick 
Hall for Earl Grey (in collaboration with Sir H. 
Baker), Lloyds Banks, Alnwick, Wooler, and 
Gateshead; and farm and domestic buildings 
throughout Northumberland. Col. Reavell was 
a prominent Rotarian and Mason in the North 
of England. 

He was 81. 


Richard H. P. Bevis [A], aged 74, died on 13 
February 1947. He was trained in the office of 
his father, the late Mr. C. W. Bevis [F], in 
Southsea, and himself practised in Southsea, 
taking over his father’s practice in 1919. He was 
Surveyor to two Friendly Societies in Hamp- 
shire, architect to several naval charities in 
Portsmouth, and acted professionally for several 
large estates, as well as designing blocks of flats 
in Southsea, the Drill Hall for the Territorial 
Association, and domestic and ecclesiastical 
work in Portsmouth. Mr. Bevis was a member 
of the Hants and Isle of Wight Architectural 
Association. 


Walter Jackson [L]: Mr. Walter Jackson, who 
died on 6 October 1946 at the age of 76, was 
articled to his father, Mr. Samuel Jackson, and 
until his death practised under the style of 
Samuel Jackson & Son, with his son, Mr. 
Walter McAlpine Jackson, as partner. 

He was responsible for industrial and hotel 
work and was for over fifty years a surveyor to 
the head office of the Halifax Building Society. 

The practice is continued by Mr. Walter 
McAlpine Jackson at 19 Piccadilly, Bradford. 


James Edward Stott [L]: The death of Mr. 
James Edward Stott occurred at Todmorden, 
+: aaa on 26 November 1946, at the age 
of 76. 

He was articled to Messrs. Broadbent & Sons 
of Manchester, and later with his uncle, Mr. 
Jesse Horsfall [F], in Manchester and Todmor- 
den, commencing private practice in 1910 in 
Todmorden. His principal architectural works 
were the Secondary and other schools at Tod- 
morden, the Weavers’ Institute, Abram Orme- 
tod Maternity and Child Welfare Clinic, and 
much commercial and domestic work in Tod- 
morden and district. He also designed the 
Carlton Ballroom, Rochdale, Lancs. 


James Henry Willett [F] died on 19 February 
1947 at the age of 73. He was for thirty-four 
years architect in the City Surveyor’s Depart- 
ment of the Corporation of the City of London 
and retired a few years before the 1939-45 war. 

In his youth he served for a time in the offices 
of William Willett, the promoter of daylight 
Saving, subsequently entering City Corporation 
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service in the days when Andrew Murray was 
City Surveyor at the beginning of this century. 

He was a versatile draughtsman and designer, 
not only of buildings but of furnishing and fit- 
tings. The work in which he took most pride 
was Gresham College, near the Guildhall, and 
the next in order was the Church of St. Barna- 
bas, at Emmer Green, Reading, close to his 
former home. A great lover of the City of Lon- 
don, he was very proud to be a Freeman. He 
was also a music lover, particularly singing, 
being for many years a member of the choir of 
St. Philips, at Kensington, until he moved to 
Reading in 1918, where he joined the choir of 
St. Barnabas. 

He leaves a widow and two sons, one of 
whom, Mr. C. H. A. Willett, [L] is Borough 
Architect of Reading; the other, Mr. W. K. 
Willett, is Chief Designer at Messrs. Samuel 
Elliotts Ltd., the well-known joinery specialists. 


Arthur Henry Ough (Ret. F]. We regret to record 
the death of Arthur Henry Ough [Rer. F]. 

Mr. John Bennett [F] has sent us the follow- 

ing notes on his career. 
‘Arthur Henry Ough was elected an Associate 
in 1892 and a Fellow in 1907; he was also a 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
He had a distinguished career in the Far East 
and resided for many years at Hongkong. He 
designed and carried out, amongst others, the 
following works: University Buildings, Hong- 
kong, Swatow Waterworks, Dock Installations, 
Land Reclamations, Bulk Oil Installations, 
Churches, Hotels and Mills, in Amoy, Saigon 
and Foochow. 

In 1919 he retired to Dawlish, Devon. He 
was a Past President of the Devon & Cornwall 
Architectural Society, served for some years on 
the Council of the R.I.B.A., and the Allied 
Societies’ Conference. He was a former member 
of the Devon County Council and the Dawlish 
Urban District Council. 

Throughout the War he devoted his great ex- 
perience to the construction of air fields in the 
Midlands. 

He was a man of fine character, always ready 
to fight for the good of his profession in no un- 
certain manner, but always with kindly good 
humour. His interest in his profession remained 
undimmed to the last; he was loved by old and 
young alike and will be sadly missed by all his 
many friends’. 


Henry Unwin [A]: Mr. Henry Unwin died at 
Orrell, near Wigan, on 10 December 1946 at 
the age of 66. After serving his articles with Mr. 
Walter Haworth at Bolton he went to Wigan as 
chief assistant to Mr. R. Pennington. Mr. 
Unwin served in the Royal Engineers during 
the 1914-18 war, and on demobilization went 
into partnership with Mr. Pennington in 1919. 
They practised under the style of Pennington 
and Unwin, and were responsible for the design 
of various cotton mills in Wigan and district, 
including Sandbrook Mill, Orrell, and the 
Great George Street Mill, Wigan. Ecclesiastical 
work was carried out by them in Wigan; they 
also designed the Hindley Trustee Savings Bank. 
Mr. Unwin retired in 1946, and his practice 
was succeeded to by Mr. W. Meadows [A] at 
Hopwood Chambers, 17 King Street, Wigan. 


Louis Antonio Hayes [Ret. A]: Mr. Louis 
Antonio Hayes, who retired from practice fif- 
teen years ago, died on 2 January 1947. 

He practised in Manchester and London, and 
was responsible for replanning many of the 
business premises and buildings in Berners 
Street and the West End of London. Outside 
his architectural work he executed a great num- 
ber of drawings and paintings, some of which 
were used as travel posters for the Continent; 
he was a member of the Tunbridge Wells Art 
Club, and in 1946 exhibited at the Club’s 


Exhibition ‘Spalen Thor, Basle, in 1927’, ‘Les 
Invalides, Paris’ and ‘Durham Cathedral’. 

Mr. Hayes contributed to architectural jour- 
nals, notably THE BUILDER. 


William Everard Healey [F]: Mr. William E. 
Healey [F] died on 2 December 1946 at the 
age of 77. He was articled to Mr. William G. 
Bower [F] of Margate, Kent, in 1886, and joined 
the staff of a London architect and later worked 
for Mr. Jacob Rees at Ystradyfodwg, Wales, 
commencing in private practice on his own 
account at Sutton Coldfield in 1894. He after- 
wards entered into partnership with Mr. Mar- 
ston, and they practised under the style of 
Marston and Healey until 1896. He then prac- 
tised alone in Ramsgate, Kent, where he de- 
signed domestic architecture and a considerable 
amount of work for public bodies, municipali- 
ties, brewers and other industrial concerns in 
Kent. 


John Williamson [Ret. F] died on 4 January 
1947 at Whitchurch, Glamorganshire, at the 
age of 67. He was trained at the Edinburgh 
School of Art and Technical College, and there 
was awarded the Honours Certificate in Build- 
ing Construction. When he was County Archi- 
tect of Glamorgan Mr. Williamson was res- 
ponsible for the design of schools and hospitals 
in the County. He was an Honorary Lecturer 
to the Welsh School of Architecture and from 
1933-35 was Chairman of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects (Central Branch). 





Membership Lists 


ELECTION: 11 MARCH 1947 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 11 March 1947 


AS HONORARY FELLOWS (2) 

Attlee: Rt. Hon. Clement Richard, C.H., M.P., 
Crawford and Balcarres: The Earl of, Colins- 
burgh, Fife. 


AS FELLOws (13) 

Basto: Antonio Hermenegildo [A.1922], Hong- 
kong. 

Bright: George Edward [A.1930]. 
Deolaliker: Ganesh Bhikaji [A.1929], 
Delhi. 

Goldfinch: Donald Albert [4.1938], Leeds. 
Haird: Tom William [4.1922], Leicester. 
Marsh: Stanley George Roff, A.M.T.P.I. 
[A.1934]. 
Mitchell: Cyril Hawthorn [4.1915], Wellington, 
NZ, 


New 


Reynolds: Francis Maurice, B.A. (Hons. Arch.) 
[A.1932], Manchester. 

Shanks: George Ferguson [4.1925], Glasgow. 
Underwood: Walter [4.1933], Glasgow. 
Wylie: Edward Grigg [4.1920], Glasgow. 
Wylie: Frederick Robert [4.1927], Glasgow. 
And the following Licentiate who is qualified 
under Section IV, Clause 4 (c) (ii) of the Supple- 
mental Charter of 1925:— 

Sharp: Adrien Jouvin, Southsea. 

AS ASSOCIATES (23) 

Atkinson: Thomas William. 

Blade: Eric Alfred. 

Brock: Jack Cecil, West Malvern. 

Brown: Reginald Wallace William, Grimsby. 
Crawford: Ernest Lorraine, York. 

Crook: Alec Charles, Leicester. 

Fleming, Douglas Forster, Chatswood, N.S.W. 
Gabites: Allott Lorimer. 

Gillgrass: Eleanor Rosemary (Miss), Leeds. 
Gray: Lachlan James, Invercargill, N.Z. 
Hall: Francis Richard, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Howie: Wm. Duncan(B.Arch) (Rand), Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

Leicester: Brian Leslie, Newcastle, Staffs. 
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McCauley: Francis Joseph (B.Arch.), Dublin. 
Maloney: Thomas Meyers, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Middleton: Leonard Sydney. 

Poore: Michael Vyvyan Foster. 

Powell: Geoffrey Charles Hamilton. 
Robinson: Benjamin, Huddersfield. 
Stanley-Morgan: Robert, Birmingham. 
Toykander: Bengt., Sydney, N.S.W. 
Whiteley: Stephen Anthony, Huddersfield. 
Yetton: Heather (Miss). 


AS LICENTIATES (36) 

Andrew: John Smith, Leeds. 

Baglin: Raymond Charles, M.B.E., Sheffield. 
Brunton: John Henry, Bradford. 

Calton: Jack Norman, Southampton. 

Carr: George, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Carver: Owen Philip. 

Caspari: Peter. 

Dorrance: Thomas William Leslie, Edinburgh. 
Frowde: Ernest Harry. 

Furness: Herbert Alexander. 

Hackforth: Richard Edgar. 

Harmer: Frederick George. 

Hinxman: Stanley William. 

Horne: Robert Sutherland. 

Humphrys: Derrick Raymond. 

Jones: Edgar Arthur, Warwick. 

Knight: Robert John. 

Lofthouse: Benjamin. 

Maddocks: Leslie Francis Abram, Bridport. 
Marsden: William Eric, Chellaston, nr. Derby. 
Mayer: Thomas Henry. 

Moorhouse: John. 

Nield: Rodney Herbert. 

Ogilvie: Gordon Cecil Wentworth, Nairobi. 
Patefield: Harry Herman, Leeds. 

Pitts: Leslie George, Bingley. 

Robinson: Alfred Gordon. 

Schorah: Harold Ineson, Leeds. 

Stapleton: Jesse Alfred (Capt. R.E.). 
Swales: Dennis, Cleckheaton. 

Toms: Albert Frederick Walter. 

Wainwright: William Henry, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Walker: William Liston, Dumfries. 
Warwick: Henry Park, Durham. 

West: Daniel, Ventnor. 

Whittaker: John Ascroft. 


ELECTION: 6 MAY 1947 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 6 May 1947. The names and 
addresses of the candidates, with the names of 
their proposers, found by the Council to be 
eligible and qualified in accordance with the 
Charter and Bye-laws, are herewith published 
for the information of members. Notice of any 
objection or any other communication respect- 
ing them must be sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
not later than Saturday 3 May 1947. 

The names following the applicant’s address 


are those of his proposers. eae 

7 —_—— 
AS FELLOWS (7) 
Adie: Francis Hubert [4.1936], 11 Sackville 


Street, W.1; Kent Cottage, Harrow Road, East 
Dorking, Surrey. Christopher Nicholson, A. M. 
Chitty and Howard Lobb. 


Coulter: Herbert George, M.B.E., M.C. 
[4.1930], 5 Bedford Row, W.C.1; 29 Kings 
Road, Berkhamsted, Herts. J. W. Buchanan, 
N. F. Woodroffe and L. H. Bucknell. 


Dowling: Edward Thorne, A.A. Dip. [4.1934], 
Messrs. Henry Tanner, 134 Fenchurch Street, 
E.C.3; 4 Chigwell Rise, Chigwell, Essex. S. 
R. Pierce, A. W. Kenyon and L. H. Bucknell. 
Harris: Arthur Noel [4.1936], County Archi- 
tect’s Department, County Hall, Northampton. 
‘The Coppice’, Grange Lane, Bromham, nr. 
Bedford, Beds. A. G. Chant, R. O. Harris and 
A. T. Nicholson. 

Light: Alfred Charles, B.A. (Lond.) [4.1935], 
22 Hallgate, Cottingham, East Yorks and The 
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School of Architecture, Kingston-upon-Hull; 
32 North Parade, Leeds 6. Prof. A. E. Richard- 
son, G. D. Harbron and W. B. Wheatley. 


Samuel: The Hon. Godfrey Herbert [4.1934], 
32 Porchester Terrace, W.2. Prof. Sir Charles 
Reilly, Prof. Sir Patrick Abercrombie and J. H. 
Forshaw. 


Seymer: Vivian Home (Lt.-Col.), D.S.O., M.C., 
F.S.A., A.A. Dip. [4.1936], 11 Sackville Street, 
W.1; 5 Copse Hill, Wimbledon, S.W.20. Sydney 
Tatchell, A. B. Knapp-Fisher and Darcy 
Braddell. 


AS ASSOCIATES (76) 

Alp: William [Special Final Exam.], ‘North- 
brook’, Syke Ings, Iver, Bucks. E. H. Paisley, 
Bernard George, C. W. Box. 


Barlow: James Edward (Manchester Univ. Sch. 
of Arch.), 18 Ferndale Avenue, Stockport, 
Cheshire. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J. P. Nunn, 
F. L. Halliday. 


Bell: Thomas Frederick [Special Final Exam.], 
‘Dunrowan,’ Warwick Court, Lowes Barn, 
Durham. W. Tweedy, F. Willey. G. R. Clayton. 


Boorman: Reginald Alfred [Special Final 
Exam.], 193 Pickhurst Lane, West Wickham, 
Kent. Austin Vernon, E. B. Glanfield, Edwin 
Williams. 


Bryant: Rowland Robert [Special Final Exam.], 
22 St. Johns Wood Park, N.W.8. Louis de 
Soissons, A. F. G. Stanham, W. F. Howard. 


Bunce: Roland John [Special Final Exam.], 67 
Woodlands Avenue, New Malden, Surrey. 
Prof. A. E. Richardson, C. G. Stillman, H. W. 
Burchett. 


Chandler: Ernest William [Final Exam.], Frant 
Cottage, 26 Audley Road, Folkestone. E. A 
Jackson, J. L. S. Dahl, C. W. Box. 


Chivers: Thomas Arthur [Final Exam.], Ynys-y- 
cwm, Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. Sir Percy 
Thomas, T. A. Lloyd, Lewis John. 


Cleverly: Charles Peter (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: 
Univ. of London), Kingswood Hanger, Gom- 
shall, Surrey. Prof. A. E. Richardson, E. A. S. 
Houfe, Prof. H. O. Corfiato. 


Corsar: Peter McGeoch [Special Final Exam.], 
21 Clarence Road, Southsea. V. G. Cogswell, 
J. V. Nisbet, A. C. Townsend. 


Cox Martin: Peter Hugh, M.B.E. [Final 
Exam.], Lake House, Oakwood Close, Yester 
Road, Chislehurst, Kent. Applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Davies: David Sydney [Special Final Exam.], 
4 Dover Road, Lache Park, Chester. E. M. 
Parkes, F. C. Saxon, P. H. Lawson. 


Davison: John George [Final Exam.], 28 
Gloucester Road, Feltham, Middx. Edwin 
Williams, John Grey, Col. A. L. Abbott. 
Deans: Ralph Willis, G.M. [Special Final 
Exam.], 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
D. C. Nichols, C. W. Box, S. B. Pritlove. 


Denyer: John Henry [Special Final Exam.], 
66 Northlands Avenue, Orpington, Kent. F. J. 
Potter, C. C. T. Doll, A. J. Butcher. 


Edmonds: Alexander Henry [Special Final 
Exam.], 65 Ormond Drive, Hampton-on- 
Thames, Middx. R. A. Cooksey, S. H. Fisher, 
G. M. Kingsford. 


Elliott: Arthur Charles [Special Final Exam.], 
29 West Hill, Epsom. R. B. Walker, K. E. 
Black, C. E. Hanscomb. 

Evans: William Gwyn Stephen [Special Final 
Exam.], 21 Crossways, South Croydon, Surrey. 
A. D. Sayers, C. W. Box, Charles Blythin. 
Everest: Arthur Leslie Rutland [Special Final 


Exam.], 9 Vicarage Way, Harrow, Middx. L. A. 
Culliford, D. F. Martin-Smith, C. W. Box. 


Farey: Michael Arthur James, & 4.Arch. 
Cantab. [Special Final Exam.], 8% Prince 
Albert Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.é. A. W. 
Kenyon, Prof. Sir Patrick Abercrom! Ce 
Farey. 


Farquhar: James Alexander [Final E: .m.], 59 


Valley View Road, Rochester. Appi ing fo; 
nomination by the Council under Bye-! w 3 (() 
Felce: David Gilbert (Arch. Assoc. (/ ondon) 
Sch. of Arch.), 85 Embassy Court, ! righton 
David Stokes, A. W. Kenyon, R. E. Exthoven 
Fordham: George Robert [Final Exam}, 21 S 
John’s Avenue, Chelmsford. A. E. Wiseman. 
Harold Conolly, Gordon O’Neill. 

Fraser: Rupert Baird Andrew [Speci:! Final 
Exam.], 63 Highland Drive, Bushey, Herts 
H. W. Burchett, C. G. Stillman, G. L. D. Hall 
Gaymer: Anthony Durnford [Specia! Fina! 


Exam.], West House, Goodnestone, nr. Canter- 
bury, Kent. A. S. G. Butler, G. M. Trench. 
T. E. Scott. 


Goldthorp: Joseph [Special Final Exam.], 26 
The Green, Whitehaven. F. Willey. R. G 
Roberts, S. M. Richmond. 


Gostling: Gerald Arthur [Final Exam.}, Plum- 
stead Vicarage, Vicarage Park, S.E.18. L. G. 
Hannaford, J. N. Meredith, C. J. Tomkins. 


Green: Harry Albert [Special Final Exam.], 21 
Eastdean Avenue, Epsom, Surrey. W. J. Durn- 
ford, R. Wilson, G. W. Home. 


Griffiths: Ceri, Dip. Arch. (Dist.) Cardiff 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Car- 
diff), 51 Thompson Street, Barry Dock, Glam. 
Lewis John, T. A. Lloyd, Sir Percy Thomas. 


Guise: John Bernard [Special Final Exam.], 
172 Summerfield Road, Solihull, Warwick- 
shire. H. P. Hing, J. H. Jones, J. B. Cooper. 


Hamilton: Humphrey Allen [Special Final 
Exam.], 28 Salisbury Crescent, Oxford. E. M 
Rice, H. F. Hurcombe, Alec Nisbet. 


Hammond: Peter Douglas [Special Final 
Exam.], Flat No. 2, 24 Bycullah Road, Enfield, 
Middx. L. S. Stanley, F. G. Limmer, W. H 
Mitchell. 


Hart: Cyril Arthur [Special Final Exam.], |4 
Campden Grove, W.8. E. V. Harris, A. Bailey, 
G. T. Mullins. 


Heathcote: Cyril [Special Final Exam.], 187a 
Fullwell Avenue, Barkingside, Ilford, Essex 
T. E. North, Miss G. W. M. Leverkus, C. W 
Box. 


Higgins: James Henry [Special Final Exam.], 
‘Braeside,’ 45 The Ridge Way, Sanderstead, 
Surrey. E. C. Scherrer, J. K. Hicks, L. A 
Chackett. 


Hiner: Walter Edward (Bartlett Sch. of Arch. 
Univ. of London), 53 Blinco Grove, Cam- 
bridge. L. S. Stanley, Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
R. C. White-Cooper. 


Hunt: Arthur [Special Final Exam.], Sor Brook 
View, Adderbury West, Banbury, Oxon. G. R 
Hutton, L. S. Stanley, S. Hyde. 


Johnson: Frank William [Final Exam.], 22 
Bridge Street, Tutbury, nr. Burton-on-Trent. 
L. S. Stanley, A. Rome, F. Marsden. 


Julius: George Leslie [Special Final Exam.], 
4 Strathearn House, Hyde Park, W.2. C.H 
Fitch, C. W. Box, W. B. Binnie. 


Kennedy: Barbara (Miss) (The Poly., Regent 
Street, London: Sch. of Arch.), The Red House, 
Stanley Avenue, Beckenham, Kent. E. C 
Scherrer, J. K. Hicks, L. A. Chackett. 


Love: Henry [Special Final Exam.], 18 Belmont 
Park, Strandtown, Belfast. T. W. Henry, R. H. 
Gibson, J. R. Young. 
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McCorm: x: John Francis [Special Final 
Fxam.), 3 Wellington Road, Ballsbridge, 
Dublin. F J. F. Munden, Raymond McGrath, 
Vincent telly. 


McLenna”: David John [Final Exam.], 54 
Griglwys Road, Sketty, Swansea. L. S 
Stanley, | H. Jones, O. S. Portsmouth. 


Marshall: Arthur James [Special Final Exam.], 
34 Derby Hill, Forest Hill, S.E.23. T. E. Scott, 
C. A. Fa:cy, Prof. H. O. Corfiato. 


Milne: V liam Fraser [Special Final Exam], 


97 Mag len Yard Road, Dundee. Donald 
Ross, Wi iam Salmond, J. D. Mills. 
Mitchell: Leslie Vivian (The Poly., Regent 


Street, London: Sch. of Arch.), 54 New Road, 


Abbey Wood, S.E.2. J. K. Hicks, E. C. Scherrer, 
Joseph Addison. 

Morgan: Emslie Alexander [Special Final 
Exam.], -25 Great Eastern Road, Aberdeen. 


J.B. Nicol, J. A. O. Allan, J. A. Allan. 

Mould: frank [Special Final Exam.], ‘High 
View,” B. ookhouse Lane, Bucknall, Stoke-on- 
Trent. J. R. Piggott, J. B. Adams, E. T. 
Watkin. 

Moxham: Brian James [Final Exam.], The 
Lindens, Hawthorne Avenue, Carshalton-on- 
the Hill, Surrey. E. C. Scherrer, H. C. Mason, 
0. F. Savege 

Murray: James (Edinburgh Coll of Art: Sch. 
of Arch.), 72 Marchmont Road, Edinburgh 9. 
J.R. McKay, A. H. Mottram, Leslie Grahame- 
Thomson. 

Neave: Raymond Frank [Special Final Exam. ], 
2 Lansdowne Walk, Holland Park, W.11. 
R. J. H. Minty, H. Colbeck, Horace Cubitt. 
Neish: Robert (Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: Robert 
Gordon’s Tech. Coll.), 1 Union Road, Inver- 
ness. R. C. Ballantyne, J. A. Ross, J. Blackburn. 


Newton: Eric Albert, M.B.E. [Special Final 
Exam.], 24 Marsh Avenue, Boston, Lincs. 
Applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

Norton: George Percy [Special Final Exam.], 
17 Earlsfield Road, S.W.18. L. S. Stanley and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

Panter: Ruth Francis (Miss) (The Poly., Regent 
Street, London: Sch. of Arch.), 51 Apton Road, 
Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. E. C. Scherrer, J. K. 
Hicks, Leslie Chackett. 

Purcell: Donovan Cole [Special Final Exam.], 
48 Cecil Road, Norwich. A. G. Berry, F. H. 
Swindells, J. E. Dixon-Spain. 

Ramsay: Walter Neil Wilson (Glasgow Sch. of 
Arch.), 20 Wood Street, Coatbridge, Scotland. 
William McCrea, W. J. Smith, Joseph Weekes. 
Ritchie: David Archibald Hugh [Final Exam.], 


57 Rusholme Road, Putney, S.W.15. Louis de 
Soissons, W. F. Howard, H. St. J. Harrison. 


Royce: John Roger (Arch. Assoc., London: 
Sch. of Arch.), Chestnut Cottage, Knowle Hill, 
Virginia Water, Surrey. J.S. Beard, L. H. Buck- 
nell, David Stokes. 

Sartain: George Leslie [Special Final Exam.], 
46 Pavilion Way, Eastcote, Ruislip, Middx. 
A. G. Alexander, J. C. S. Soutar, L. S. Stanley. 
Smith: Albert Edwin [Special Final Exam.], 
2 Purley Close, Ilford, Essex. Harold Conolly, 
John Stuart, C. W. Box. 

Stewart: William Stanley [Special Final Exam. ], 
56 Severus Road, Fenham, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 4. W. B. Edwards, R. G. Roberts, S. M. 
Richmond. 

Tansley: Harry Mayne [Special Final Exam ], 
16 Walton Place, S.W.3. Louis de Soissons, 
T. E. Scott, G. B. Imrie. 

Terry: John (Arch. Assoc., London: Sch. of 
Arch.), 3 Park Terrace, Cambridge. Miss Jane 
Drew, E. M. Fry, Trenwith Wills. 

Tetley: Patrick Ivor Delaval (Arch. Assoc., 
London: Sch. of Arch.), South Norington, 


Plumpton, Sussex. A. W. Kenyon, R. E. 
Enthoven, L. H. Bucknell. 
Thornton: Hilda Margaret (Miss), B.Arch. 


(Liverpool Sch. of Arch., Univ. of Liverpool), 
Grove Mount, Davenham, Northwich,Cheshire. 
Prof. L. B. Budden, B. A. Miller, Herbert 
Thearle. 

Tory: Edmund Charles [Special Final Exam.], 
18 Osberton Road, Oxford. E. M. Rice, G. R. 
Hutton, L. J. Ashby. 

Tranter: James Hugh [Final Exam.], Dun- 
romyn Holbrook, Horsham, Sussex. C. J. Kay, 
L. H. Parsons and applying for nomination by 
the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Travis: Alan [Final Exam.], 26 St. John’s Road, 
Slough, Bucks. W. D. Hartley, Herbert Spink, 
G. H. Williams. 

Turnbull: Denis Lawson [Special Final Exam.], 
6 George Road, West Bridgford, Notts. E. W. 
Roberts, E. Frear and applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Turner: Clifford Wilfred [Final Exam.], 3 All- 
halland Street, Bideford, Devon. Cyril Fifield, 
C. R. Crickmay, H. W. Crickmay. 

Wark: William Ramsay [Special Final Exam. ], 
11 Irvine Road, Kilmarnock, Scotland. Gabriel 
Steel, W. J. Smith, J. A. Coia. 

Watson: Kenneth James Victor [Final Exam.], 
72 Beresford Gardens, Enfield, Middx. E. W. 
Palmer, T. E. Scott, Duncan Wylson. 
Whalley: James (Leeds Sch. of Arch.), 54 Head- 
ingley Avenue, Leeds 6. Applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Whinnett: John [Special Final Exam.], 31 The 
Avenue, Eastbourne, Sussex. Kenneth Dal- 
gliesh, Alwyn Underdown, R. K. Pullen. 
Whitby: George Frederick, M.B.E. (Major 
R.E.) [Special Final Exam.], 7 Cleveland Road, 
W.13. Horace Farquharson, Donald Mc- 
Morran, Joseph Addison. 


AS LICENTIATES (13) 

Acton: George Raymond, 46 Foregate Street, 
Worcester; Fulford Lodge, 117 Malvern Road, 
Worcester. Applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Carvell: Robert Charles, No. 11 E.F.T\S., 
R.A.F. Station, Perth, Scotland; 28 Oakbank 
Crescent, Perth. Graham Dawbarn, Joseph 
Emberton, and applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Cradick: Harold George, c/o P. A. Byrne, Esq. 
[L], 44 Parkstone Road, Poole, Dorset; ‘Luck- 
rea,’ Craigmoor Avenue, N. Bournemouth, 
Hants. 4. E. Geens, Ernest Bird, M. G. Cross. 
Entwistle: Clive, 35 Royal Avenue, S.W.3. 
E. M. Fry, Prof. Sir Charles Reilly, F. R. S. 
Yorke. 

Forsythe: Walter Welsh, c o J. G. Davies, Esq. 
[F], Carrow Works, Norwich; 7b Carron Hill, 
Bracondale, Norwich. J. G. Davies, E. W. B. 
Scott, T. G. Scott. 

Giles: Rex Hortin, Wednesfield U.D.C., Staffs; 
Thompson Street, The Manor, Willenhall, 
Staffs. A. G. Geeson, and applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 
Gwynne: Patrick, The Homewood, Esher, Sur- 
rey. D. L. Lasdun, W. Wells-Coates, E. E. 
Somake. 

Hatt: Albert Henry, Middlesex County Council, 
20 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1; 75 Beechway, 
Twickenham, Middlesex. C. D. Andrews, H. W. 
Burchett, C. G. Stillman. 

Morrison: Arthur Bain, 63 George Street, Edin- 
burgh 2; 32 Netherby Road, Edinburgh, 5. 
J. D. Cairns, the late C. E. Tweedie, J. R. 
McKay. 

Pennison: Roy, 5 Bedford Row, W.C.1; Lav- 
ender Cottage, Finchampstead Road, Wok- 
ingham, Berks. L. H. Bucknell, E. A. Remnant, 
J. W. Buchanan. 


Ritchie: James, 3 Duke Street, Newcastle, 
Staffs. J. R. Piggott, Clifton Edwards, E. T. 
Watkin. 


Shaw: Ronald Forbes, 34 Bloomsbury Way, 
W.C.1; 26 Albion Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
Gerald Shenstone, Richard Sheppard, W. B. 
Stedman. 

Zimmermann: Sydney, co T. L. Gray, Esq., 
7 Ward Road, Dundee; 18 Norwood, East 
Newport, Fife, Scotland. Donald Ross, William 
Salmond, H. C. Mason. 





Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes 
ofaddress, partnership and partnerships vacant 

or wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
for posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute's Employment Register is 

maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. John C. H. Baweutt [4], formerly senior 
assistant architect, Derby County Architects’ 
Department, has been appointed Principal 
Assistant Architect (Education) in the Borough 
of Derby Architect’s Department. 


Mr. Matthys Taute, M.C. [A], has taken up an 
appointment at the U.C.T. School of Architec- 
lure, Rondebosch, Cape Town, and will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


APRIL {947 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr. J. Stanley Beard, J.P. [F], founder and 
senior partner for 37 years of the firm of J. 
Stanley Beard and Bennett, 101 /3 Baker Street, 
W.1, has retired, but will act as Consulting 
Architect to the firm in future. Mr. Walter R. 
Bennett [L], now senior partner, and Mr. A. J. 
Hale [L] have taken into partnership Mr. Ralph 
R. Wilkins [A]. In future the practice will be 
carried on under the title of J. Stanley Beard, 
Bennett and Partners, at the same address 
(Welbeck 2858). 


Messrs. Caroe and Passmore (A. D. R. Caroe [F] 
and A. P. Robinson [F]) have taken into part- 
nership Mr. Terence Carr [F]. The practice of 
the partnership is continuing at 3 Great College 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 (Abbey 
6686), but under the new style of Caroe and 
Partners. 


Mr. Gerald J. Cuzens [A] has commenced prac- 
tice at 72A High Street, Bognor Regis, and will 


be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc., at 
that address. 


Mr. M. Eker [A], 28 Kendal Court, London, 
N.W.2, will be pleased to receive trade cata- 
logues, etc. 


The practice of the late Mr. C. W. Porter [ZL] 
is being carried on by Mr. H. Doffman [A] and 
Mr. Peter T. Leach [A] under the style of 
‘Doffman and Leach’ at 6 Market Square, 
Stafford, where they will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. A. C. Fairtlough [A] and Mr. D. R. Morris 
[A], who are now practising at 8/9 Long Acre, 
London, W.C.1 (Temple Bar 9970), will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc., at that 
address, as their entire collection was destroyed 
at their old address due to enemy action. 

Mr. F. Glanville Goodin [A], formerly Head of 
the Technical School of Building Crafts, Cor- 
poration Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and who 
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has now taken up an appointment as Head of 


the Senior Building and Evening School, Ham- 
mersmith School of Arts and Crafts, Lime 
Grove, London, W.12, as mentioned in the 
Members’ Column of the 29 January 1947 
JOURNAL, points out that his surname in that 
issue was incorrectly stated to be ‘Goodwin’. 


Mr. J. K. Hicks [F] has resigned his appoint- 
ment as Head of the Senior School (comprising 
the Departments of Architecture, Building, 
Structural Engineering and Surveying) of the 
London County Council Brixton School of 
Building, S.W.4, as from the end of this term, 
and is devoting his whole time to his private 
practice in partnership with Mr. E. C. Scherrer 
[F] at 310 Upper Regent Street, London, W.1. 


Mr. E. E. James [A] (late Capt., R.E.) and Mr. 
H. J. Powell [A], upon the retirement of Mr. 
E. L. G. Scriven [L] from the firm of Scriven 
and Powell, will practise in partnership under 
the style of Scriven, Powell and James at the 
same address, Cathedral Chambers, King Street, 
Hereford (Hereford 2466), and they will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr. Charles W. Long [F] points out that his 
present address is 4 Trumpington Street, Cam- 
bridge (Cambridge 54852). 

Mr. A. Maynard [L] has commenced practice 
at 169 Woodsmoor Lane, Davenport, Stock- 
port (Great Moor 3207), and will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. F. J. Maynard [A], having resigned his ap- 
pointment with the War Damage Commission 
upon return to private practice, will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues, etc., at ‘Little 
Fosters’, Gordon Avenue, Stanmore, Middlesex 
(Grimsdyke 537). 

Mr. Charles J. McNair [L] and Mr. Robert 
W. Elder [A], practising at 272 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, C.2 (Central 2270), have taken 
into partnership Mr. A. J. Ridley, M.B.E. [A]. 
They will practise under the style of C. J. 
McNair, Elder and Ridley, at 529 Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow, C.3 (Douglas 3827). 

Mr. K. Bradley Miller [A] (late Capt. R.A.) has 
now left the City Architect’s Department, Ports- 
mouth, and commenced practice at 72 Coleshill 
Road, Ward End, Birmingham 8 (Stechford 
2785), and will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 

Mr. George C. Oldham [ZL] and Mr. Lionel E. 
Gregory [A] have opened their offices at 44 
Towngate Street, Poole, Dorset (Poole 1091), 
and will be pleased to receive trade catalogues, 
etc. 

Messrs. A. S. Parker and Allen [F 
Andrews Street, Plymouth, have opened a 
branch office at 30a Fore Street, Kingsbridge 
(Kingsbridge 2042), and will be pleased to re- 
ceive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. A. Budge Reid [A] requests that all corres- 
pondence may be addressed to him at 65 Win- 
dermere Road, Longlevens, Gloucester, and 
not to his business address. 


A], of 1 St. 


Mr. Sant Prasad Satsangi [4] has been appoint- 
ed an Architect (P.W.D.) to the Government of 
India and will be pleased to receive trade cata- 
logues, etc., at Room 27D, Central P.W.D. 
Council Chambers, New Delhi. 

Mr. D. C. Townsend [4] has entered into part- 
nership with Mr. J. A. Grimshaw at 24 Willow 
Street, Accrington, under the style of Grimshaw 
and Townsend. 

Upon the death of Mr. Charles E. Tweedie [F], 
sole partner of Charles E. Tweedie & Sons, who 
practised at 54 Frederick Street, Edinburgh, the 
practice has been incorporated with that of J. 
D. Cairns and Ford [FL], 63 George Street, 
Edinburgh 2 (Edinburgh 26533). 
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Mr. J. Fletcher Watson [A] (late Major, R.E.) is 
now practising with Mr. Cecil Upcher [F] at 5 
The Close, Norwich, Norfolk (Norwich 22713). 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Mr. Ralph G. Covell [F] has removed from 5 
Mitcham Road, Tooting, S.W.17, to 299 Mit- 
cham Road, Tooting, S.W.17. His telephone 
number remains unchanged. 

Mr. Clough Williams Ellis [F] and Mr. Lionel 
Brett [A] have moved their main offices to Wat- 
lington Park, Watlington, Oxford (Watlington 
140-1) to which all communications should be 
addressed. Their London office is at 81 Picca- 
dilly, W.1 (Grosvenor 3721-2-3) 

Mr. William C. Lock [A] has seni to Tre- 
foil Cottage, Letty Green, Hertford. 


Mr. L. Fraser Miller [L], Regional Technical 
Adviser, Home Office, formerly at 95 Bothwell 
Street, Glasgow, C.2, has removed to 170 Hope 
Street, Glasgow, C.2. 

Mr. David Percival [A] has removed to 61 
Stelvio Park Avenue, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire. He is now a Senior Architect in the office 
of the Borough Architect, Newport. 


Mr. C. Edmund Wilford [A] has moved his Lei- 
cester office from 10, 12 Market Street to Water- 
loo House, 2 Hastings Street, New Walk, Lei- 
cester (Leicester 58432) (telephone number 
unchanged). The address of his London office 
(Eagle House, Jermyn Street, S.W.1) remains 
unchanged. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 

Associate desires working partnership in me- 
dium sized W. End office, at first on salaried 
basis. Correspondence confidential. Reply Box 
10, C o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Associate (late 2 Off. M.N.), aged 33, seeks 
partnership or appointment with view to part- 
nership in London or Southern England; six 
years’ varied office and administrative experi- 
ence; used to responsibility. Some prospective 
work. Reply Box 25 C/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
Assistant, with view to early partnership, re- 
quired by Oldham architect. Reply, with full 
particulars of experience, etc., to Box 30 Co 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 

Help for a Blind Architect: The Secretary of the 
R.I.B.A. has received a letter from a Fellow of 
the Institute, now nearly blind, asking whether 
any London member could spare time occasion- 
ally to visit him and read extracts from the 
JOURNAL. If any member in or near the Bal- 
ham district (S.W.12) would be willing to under- 
take this kindly service, the Editor will be 
pleased to give him further particulars. 

For sale by member retiring from practice: ‘The 
Architectural Review’ from January 1929 to 
February 1940 inc., complete, in perfect con- 
dition, together with odd earlier numbers, Feb. 
and Aug. 1914, Nov. 1915, July 1920, Nov. 
1923, Oct. 1924, June 1926. ‘Practical Notes for 
Architectural Draughtsmen’ (Messrs. Cross), 
‘A Book of Country Houses’, by Ernest New- 
son; also many years’ issues of ‘Architect’s 
Journal’, etc. Reply Box 26 Co Secretary, 
R.1.B.A 

Wanted by Fellow. 100 ft. steel tape, 100 ft. 
chain, arrows, ranging poles, optical square, 
crosshead staff, proportional compasses, D.E. 
plan chest, centrolinead and triangular or flat 
scales (not oval). Reply Box 28, C o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 
Wanted, 
drawings. 


R.1.B.A. 


Hardwood plan chest to take D.E. 
Reply Box 27, Co Secretary, 


Wanted. Houses and Gardens, by E. L 
Size of books 16 ins. by 11 ins. Ver 
please. Reply Box 32, C/o Secretary, 
Wanted to purchase the following 
Simple Examples of Reinforced Con 
sign, O. Faber; Examples of Steel Des 
the new Code of Practice, O. Faber; 
tural Practice and Procedure, H. Hamil 
ner; The Law Relating to the Architect, 
Brice. Reply Box 33, C/o Secretary, R 
Wanted. The Architect in History (Bris 
The Development of English Building ¢ 
tion (Innocent). Reply Box 23, C/o S 
R.I.B.A. 


Will exchange The Modern House, by 
Yorke (new) for recent copy of Plan 
E. & O.E., or The Modern House 
by F. R. S. Yorke. Reply Box 22, C 
tary, R.I.B.A. 


ACCOMMODATION 
Associate commencing practice wishes ‘o share 
or rent small office in Central Area of London, 
Reply Box 31, C/o Secretary, R.I.B.A 
Associate with studio-office in S.W.3 district, 
going for six months to S. Africa shortly, 
wishes to sublet office during absence with 
possibility of permanency or partnership to 
follow. Reply Box 24, C/o Secretary, R.1.B.A. 
Wanted by established architect and industrial 
designer, two or three rooms totalling about 
600 sq. ft. in Central London. Reply Box 29, 
Co Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
Hon. Associate has very light, airy offices, 
newly decorated, available immediately. Reas- 
onable rent, corner Buckingham Street and 
Strand. Reply Box 38, C/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


MEMBERS RELEASED FROM THE 
SERVICES, ETC. 

The following members have notified the 
R.I.B.A. that they have been released from the 
Services and are resuming practice and would 
be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. :— 
Mr. R. Jackson [A] (late Major, R.E.), “Green- 
ways’, 27 Donnington Road, Kenton, Middx. 
Mr. James C. Kennedy [A] (late Major, R.E,), 
34 Woodland Rise, London, N.10 (Tudor 
1649). 

Mr. J. McClelland [A] (late Squadron Leader, 
R.A.F.), 5 Manor Gardens, Longbenton, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 7. 

Mr. G. B. A. Williams [A], 67 Cherry Tree 
Walk, West Wickham, Kent. 
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House-Purchase Loans 
Alternative Schemes 


1. Normal Advance: 80 per cent. of valua- 
tion. Interest: 4 per cent. gross. (Borrower 
pays Survey Fee and Legal Costs, totalling 
14 per cent. of loan.) 


2. Normal Advance: 85 per cent. of valua- 
tion. Interest: 44 per cent. gross. (Office 
pays Survey Fee and own legal charges.) 


Repayment by means of an Endowment 
Assurance term not exceeding 25 yeals 
under (1) or 30 years under (2). 

Particulars from: The Secretary, A.B. 


Insurance Department, 66, Portland Place, 
London, W.1. (Tel.: WELbeck 5721.) 
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